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Carter’s  LEAA  budget  puts  local  CJ  planners  on  hold 


The  ongoing  presidential  campaign  may 
prove  to  be  just  the  ticket  for  salvaging 
QJARS/LEAA,  which  is  currently  lying 
dead  in  the  water,  faced  with  a $311 
million  cut  in  its  appropriation  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

That  prognosis  came  from  Mark  Cun- 
niff,  the  executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Criminal  Justice 
Planners,  who  told  Law  Enforcement  News 
last  month  that  Ronald  Reagan’s  forces 
are  openly  courting  the  criminal  justice 
community,  delving  into  a matter  that  may 
become  a “hot  issue"  in  the  race. 

"Reagan’s  people  have  put  together  a 
Crime  Task  Force  that  is  soliciting  input 
from  criminal  justice  professionals,"  Cun- 
niff  said,  noting  that  the  explicit  purpose 
of  the  poll  is  to  obtain  the  latest  thinking 
on  crime  and  justice. 

But  if  the  Republican  presidential 
candidate  heeds  the  sentiments  of  most 


American  cities  this  summer,  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  formulated 
a harsh  prescriptive  package  to  cure  what  it 
secs  as  growing  police  brutality  against 
minority  group  members. 

At  the  heart  of  the  proposal,  which  was 
issued  last  month  as  a forerunner  to  an 
upcoming  report  from  the  commission’s 
National  Police  Practices  Project,  is  a call 
to  Congress  to  put  more  teeth  into  Federal 
statutes  that  authorize  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  prosecute  both  individual  officers 
and  entire  departments  accused  of  engaging 
in  brutality. 

“Experience  has  demonstrated  the  criti- 
cal role  played  by  the  Federal  criminal 
civil  rights  statutes  in  redressing  unlawful 
police  conduct,"  the  commission's  30- 
page  statement  noted.  "These  statutes 
allow  the  Department  of  Justice  to  seek 
Federal  criminal  convictions  against  offi- 
cers who  abuse  their  authority  regardless 
of  the  institution  or  disposition  of  any 
state  actions  based  upon  the  same  inci- 
dent.” 

Specifically  the  commission  charged 
that  two  of  the  laws  in  question,  18  U.S.C. 
«241  and  242,  are  riddled  with  “substan- 
tive and  procedural  defects”  that  hinder 
Justice  Department  efforts  to  crack  down 
on  brutality. 

"Section  241  cannot  be  used  to  reach 
conduct,  no  matter  how  reprehensible, 
directed  at  a victim  who  is  not  a citizen  of 
the  United  States,  for  example,  a Mexican 
alien,”  the  report  said.  "Nor  can  it  be  used 
to  reach  an  act  committed  by  a single 


major  police  groups,  which  have  been  vo- 
cally protesting  the  proposed  OJARS/ 
LEAA  cutbacks,  he  may  be  drafting  plans 
for  continued  Federal  assistance  to  state 
and  local  criminal  justice  operations. 

“They're  not  necessarily  locking  into 
the  name  'LEAA'  because  of  all  the  bag- 
gage that  it  carries  with  it.”  Cunniff  said. 
"But  they  seem  to  have  more  of  a commit- 
ment of  trying  to  work  out  a program 
of  providing  assistance." 

The  hope  of  many  state  and  local 
criminal  justice  planners,  who  have  been 
promised  no  Federal  funding  in  fiscal  year 
1981  under  Carter’s  austerity  budget,  is 
that  the  Reagan  camp’s  interest  in  the 
Federal  government’s  role  in  justice  fund- 
ing will  force  Carter’s  hand  in  the  heat 
of  the  campaign. 

“Carter  may  have  to  back-pedal  from 
where  he's  been  coming  from  for  the  pair 
four  years  and  begin  to  say,  ‘Maybe  there 


individual  not  part  of  a conspiracy.” 

To  remedy  the  situation,  the  commis- 
sion recommended  that  that  statute  be 
amended  to  eliminate  the  restriction  that 
the  brutality  victim  be  a citizen  and  to 
remove  the  requirement  that  a conspiracy 
of  two  or  more  persons  be  involved  so  that 
the  actions  of  individual  officers  can  be 
prosecuted  by  the  Feds. 

The  civil  rights  panel  also  quarreled  with 
the  “specific  intent”  concept  found  in 
section  242,  which  stems  from  a 1945 
Supreme  Court  interpretation  of  the 
statute.  “This  ruling  has  made  prosecutions 
for  this  offense  [deprivation  of  an  indivi- 
dual's civil  rights!  more  difficult  because 

Meanwhile,  in  Miami: 


The  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  has  joined 
forces  with  LEAA  and  the  Police  Founda- 
tion in  an  effort  to  discover  how  police 
shootings  of  minority  citizens  can  be  re- 
duced. 

In  unveiling  the  project  at  the  NAACP 
convention  in  Miami  last  month,  LEAA 
Administrator  Homer  F.  Broome  Jr.  noted 
that  a $381,642  grant  will  be  awarded  to 
the  association,  which  will  be  assisted  by 
the  Police  Foundation  in  conducting  a 
department-by-department  analysis  of  the 
policies  governing  police  use  of  their 
weapons. 

"Where  such  policies  and  practices  are 
deemed  deficient,  inadequate,  inappropri- 


is  a Federal  role,’  " the  NACJP  executive 
remarked.  “If  Reagan  gets  in,  it  looks  like 
there's  definitely  going  to  be  somethihg  on 
the  burner.  But  if  he  doesn’t  get  in  and 
Carter  does  win,  it  may  have  become  such 
an  issue  in  the  campaign  that  he  has  to  do 
something  about  it." 

The  House  appropriation  for  criminal 
justice  assistance  is  $172  million,  while 
the  Senate  version  calls  for  a $177  million 
package.  Funding  under  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice Act  would  take  $100  million  off  the 
top  of  the  final  appropriation,  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  worked  out  in  Congress 
this  month,  leaving  either  $72  million  or 
$77  million  for  LEAA/OJARS. 

"Either  one  doesn’t  spell  such  good 
news  for  LEAA,"  Cunniff  said.  "No 
money  is  going  to  be  distributed  on  a 
formula  basis  among  the  states.  There’s 
a provision  for  *3o  million  for  a National 
Priority  Program  which  would  basically  be 


the  offender  is  held  to  a higher  standard  in 
that  it  must  be  proved  that  he  intended  to 
accomplish  the  precise  act  prohibited  by 
law  rather  than  simply  proving  that  the 
consequences  of  his  act  were  substantially 
certain  to  occur,"  the  report  stated. 

Noting  that  the  "specific  intent”  clause 
is  often  confusing  to  juries,  the  commission 
urged  that  Section  242  be  redrafted  to 
encompass  “general  intent"  in  brutality 
cases.  It  added  that  all  crimes  covered  by 
the  section  be  raised  from  the  misde- 
meanor to  the  felony  level. 

Revisions  of  both  laws,  similar  to  those 
recommended  by  the  commission,  are  in- 
Continued  on  Page  12 


ate  and  directly  responsible  for  unnecessa- 
ry police  shootings,  they  will  be  exposed," 
Broome  declared.  “The  public  has  a right 
to  expect  that  law  enforcement  personnel 
will  be  guided  by  policies  that  arc  fair  and 
appropriate  and  create  public  confidence 
in  law  enforcement  agencies  and  in  in- 
dividual officers." 

Focusing  on  eight  Western  and  nine 
Southeastern  states,  the  study  will  publish 
and  distribute  a citizens’  guide  to  the 
overall  issue  of  police  use  of  deadly  force 
and  a questionnaire  that  local  NAACP 
officials  will  send  to  their  police  agencies. 

According  to  project  leaders,  the 
questionnaire  will  collect  data  in  four 
areas,  covering  each  department’s  policy 


a categorical  project  operating  out  of 
Washington  and  about  $19  million  total  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice  and  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Standards." 

Included  in  the  Senate  version,  the 
National  Priority  Program  would  be  the 
only  source  of  funding  for  new  projects. 
Existing  Federally-funded  state  and  local 
programs  would  continue  to  receive  money 
appropriated  in  earlier  years  until  they  had 
run  their  course. 

Cunniff  explained  that  the  Senate  appro- 
priation contains  a clause  which  would 
allow  state  planning  agencies  (SPA’S) 
and  local  criminal  justice  councils  to 
"reprogram"  unused  grant  money  from 
past  years  to  monitor  and  administer  on- 
going projects. 

"They  give  an  option,"  the  planning 
group’s  director  said.  "It’s  up  to  each 
state  and  its  councils  to  decide  what  they 
want  to  do.  If  they  want  to  keep  the 
money  in  the  action  (project)  part, 
that’s  their  business,  as  long  as  there's 
some  provision  made  for  the  moni- 
toring and  auditing  of  the  money." 

No  one  has  a precise  estimate  of  how 
much  money  remains  from  past  fiscal 
years,  since  each  state  has  its  own  auditing 
mechanism,  which  usually  lags  a year 
behind  the  time  that  money  is  actually 
spent. 

“We’ve  been  hearing  different  numbers 
from  the  SPA  conferences  in  terms  of  how 
much  money  is  in  the  pipeline,"  Cunniff 
reported.  “It’s  very  difficult  to  determine 
how  much  money  is  out  there,  but  the 
number  ranges  between  $600  million  and 
$1  billion.  I think  it’s  closer  to  $600 
million  but  we  won’t  know  that  for 
awhile  yet." 

Whatever  the  final  figure  on  remaining 
Continued  on  Page  6 


on  the  use  of  deadly  force,  the  types  of 
incidents  in  which  police  weapons  arc  most 
often  used,  the  socioeconomic  back- 
grounds of  the  persons  they  arc  used 
against,  and  the  sanctions  the  force  im- 
poses to  enforce  its  firearms  policy. 

Police  Foundation  President  Patrick 
V.  Murphy  explained  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  questions  will  be  to  get 
local  departments  on  record  concerning 
their  policies  and  management  practices 
regarding  deadly  force,  and  to  draw  a pro- 
file of  the  victims  of  police  shootings. 

“This  process  of  questioning  police 
departments  is  designed  to  make  them  re- 
examine and  justify  to  themselves  and  to 
Continued  on  Page  7 


U.S.  rights  panel  unloads  on  police  abuse: 

Greater  Federal  brutality  vigilance  urged 

As  police/community  relations  continue 
to  experience  signs  of  strain  in  several 


NAACP  to  probe  cop  pops  at  minorities 
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New  from  the 
John  Jay  Press. . . 

The 
Police 
Intelligence 
System 

by  John  W.  Wolf 
of  Union  College 

Stressing  the  need  for  police 
to  obtain  and  use  information 
on  terrorists’  activities, 
organized  crime,  narcotics 
trafficking,  and  public 
disorders.  Professor  Wolf 
describes  the  organization 
and  functioning  of  a module 
concept  for  the  processing  of 
police  intelligence. 


NewsBriefs. . .NewsBriefs. . .NewsBrfefs 


The  concept  — which  can  be 
adopted  by  small  or  large 
police  agencies  — uses  self- 
contained  teams  comprised 
of  an  interpreter  or  analyst 
and  investigator  who  work 
together  as  a regular  unit. 

Professor  Wolf  defines  the 
terminology  used  to  describe 
the  intelligence  process  and 
describes  tne  collection, 
evaluation,  collation,  inter- 
pretation, reporting,  and 
dissemination  of  intelligence. 

A full  sample  exercise  of 
intelligence  report  writing  is 
provided  with  theoretical  and 
practical  examples  of  induc- 
tive and  deductive  reasoning 
in  intelligence  work. 

Bibliography  included 
56  Pages  $3.00 
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New  Orleans  cools  Its  problem 
with  fire-prone  patrol  cars 

Patrol  officers  in  New  Orleans  have 
been  handed  back  the  keys  to  their 
110-car  fleet  of  1980  Ford  LTD’s 
after  police  mechanics  and  Ford  techni- 
cians discovered  what  has  been  causing 
some  of  the  vehicles  to  burst  into  flames. 

The  cars  had  been  pulled  off  the  road 
for  about  a month  as  the  result  of  five 
separate  incidents  in  which  patrolling 
vehicles  suddenly  caught  fire.  No  one  was 
injured  in  the  blazes. 

In  a joint  statement  issued  by  the  force 
and  Ford  last  month,  technicians  explained 
that  three  of  the  fires  started  when  trans- 
mission fluid  overflowed  onto  the  hot 
exhaust  system  and  burst  into  flames.  The 
two  other  infernos  were  set  off  by  over- 
heated dust  shields  that  bent  out  of  shape 
and  rubbed  against  the  brake  rotor. 

New  York  governor  eclipses 
police  moonlighting  measure 

New  York  Governor  Hugh  H.  Carey 
has  vetoed  a police  moonlighting  bill 
which  would  have  permitted  officers 
in  the  state  to  work  off-duty  in  specified 
establishments  where  alcoholic  beverages 
are  sold. 

In  killing  the  measure.  Carey  indicated 
that  off-duty  police  and  alcohol  should 
not  mix  in  an  employment  setting  “be- 
cause it  would  lead  to  serious  conflicts 
of  interest  that  might  impair  law  enforce- 
ment and  undermine  public  confidence 
in  it." 

According  to  the  New  York  Times. 
the.  Iggislation^was  limited  in  its  scope. 
While  police  unions  in  the  state"  have 
long  campaigned  for  the  lifting  of  bans 
on  off-duty  work  in  clubs,  bars  and  li- 
quor stores,  the  proposed  measure  would 
have  allowed  moonlighting  only  in  clubs 
that  restrict  their  membership  and  are 
licensed  to  sell  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  issue  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
classic  employec/managcment  debate,  with 
the  officers  contending  that  they  need 
such  jobs  because  of  their  low  salaries 
and  executives  asserting  that  such  outside 
employment  could  lead  to  corruption. 

Lining  up  on  the  management  side 
of  the  fence  were  New  York  City  Mayor 
Edward  I.  Koch,  NYCPD  Commissioner 
Robert  J.  McGuire,  the  State  Police 
and  the  State  Liquor  Authority.  The  veto 
will  have  no  effect  on  officers  in  the  state 
who  take  part-time  jobs  in  other  business 
establishments. 

Summer  sun  warms  criminals’ 
fun,  Federal  study  says 

Summer  is  the  season  for  stealing, 
according  to  a study  from  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics  which  found  that 
thefts  of  personal  and  household  property 
peak  in  the  warmer  months  and  decline 
in  the  winter. 

Designed  to  be  the  first  nationwide 
survey  to  link  seasonal  influences  to  of- 
fense rates,  the  recently  released  study 
discovered  that  the  crimes  of  household 
larceny,  unlawful-entry  burglary,  thefts 
of  more  than  $50,  forcible-entry  burglary, 
and  motor  vehicle  theft  tend  to  rise  with 
the  temperature.  The  pattern  was  particu- 
larly evident  in  the  first  two  categories. 

Personal  larceny  of  less  than  $50 
and  personal  robbery  were  exceptions  to 
the  trend.  Petty  larceny  reaches  its  peak  in 
October  and  ebbs  in  the  summer,  appar- 
cntly  because  school  thefts  are  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  category.  “Personal 
robbery  showed  no  evidence  of  season- 


ality," the  report  added. 

Based  on  National  Crime  Survey  data 
for  the  years  1973  through  1977,  the 
report  stated  that  household  larceny 
registered  a “particularly  striking" 
seasonal  swing.  The  largest  average 
monthly  estimate  of  919,000  incidents 
was  recorded  in  July,  while  the  smallest 
estimate  of  578,000  was  noted  in  Febru- 


ary. 

Non-forcible  burglary  registered  a sea- 
sonal swing  of  54  percent,  peaking  in  July 
and  bottoming  out  in  January.  Meanwhile, 
forcible-entry  burglary  peaked  in  July  and 
December  and  hit  lows  in  February  and 
September-October. 

Commenting  on  the  decline  in  personal 
larceny  of  less  than  $50  during  the  sum- 
mer, the  researchers  pointed  out  that  sum- 
mer school  closings  “very  possibly  may 
account  for  the  15  to  20  percent  reduction 
in  petty  larceny  regularly  occurring  during 
the  months  of  June,  July  and  August.” 
Written  for  BJS  by  the  Census  Bureau 
the  report,  “Crime  and  Seasonality,"  can 
be  obtained  by  writing:  National  Criminal 
Justice  Reference  Service,  Box  6000, 
Rockville,  MD  20850. 

Two  female  cops,  accused  of 
cowardice,  are  reinstated 

Two  Detroit  policewomen  who  were 
dismissed  from  the  force  for  allegedly 
failing  to  aid  an  officer  in  distress  are  back 
on  the  job  this  month  as  the  result  of 
separate  appeals  hearings  which  cleared 
the  women  of  charges  of  cowardice  but 
accused  them  of  filing  false  statements. 

Katherine  Perkins,  35,  was  reinstated  in 
June  by  the  police  department’s  five- 
member  civilian  board  of  commissioners, 
and  Glenda  Rudolph,  27,  was  returned  to 
the  force  last  month  by  a police  arbitrator, 
according  to  the  Detroit  News. 

The  incident  which  led  to  the  officers’ 
dismissal  took  place  last  August  on  a mid- 
town street.  Sergeant  Paul  Janness  was 
grappling  with  a naked,  deranged  man 
when  Perkins  and  Rudolph  arrived  on  the 
scene. 

Janness  charged  that  the  women  re- 
fused to  help  him  subdue  the  man,  but  at 


their  trial  board  nearing  both  officers 
contended  that  they  did  assist  the  sergeant. 
Several  witnesses  at  the  hearing  backed 
Janness 's  version,  however,  resulting  in  the 
false  statement  charges. 

Perkins  appealed  her  dismissal  to  the 
board  of  commissioners,  which  granted  her 
back  pay  from  the  day  she  was  fired  on 
March  17,  minus  a 10-day  suspension  for 
giving  false  testimony.  Rudolph  received 
an  identical  sentence  from  a police  arbitra- 
tor . 

After  the  board  of  commissioners 
modified  Katherine  Perkins’  sentence  we 
decided  we  ought  to  give  Glenda  Rudoph 
the  opportunity  to  have  the  same  sen- 
tence," Police  Chief  William  L.  Hart  noted 
‘They  were  partners  and  charged  with 
the  same  offense.  This  way  we  give  them 
equal  treatment.” 

Both  women  have  had  the  cowardice 
charges  expunged  from  their  records,  but 
the  false  statement  charges  will  remain  on 
the  books.  The  two  have  a more  crucial 
career  problem  to  worry  about,  however, 
since  they  may  be  involved  in  the  layoffs 
of  103  officers  that  are  planned  for 
September. 

Tennessee  troopers  initiate 
first  recruit  class  in  two  years 

The  Tennessee  Highway  Patrol  has 
ended  a two-year  hiring  drought,  opening 
its  academy  last  month  to  a group  of  20 
new  trooper  recruits. 

Hired  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  department 
created  by  attrition,  the  cadet  class  in- 
cludes eight  minority  group  members,  and 
two  women.  Eight  of  the  recruits  are  com- 
ing to  the  academy  from  other  related  law  * 
enforcement  posts,  and  seven  are  military  ^ 
veterans. 

m 

While  the  prospective  troopers  will 
be  drilled  in  such  basic  police  training 
fare  as  self-defense,  shooting  proficiency 
and  report  writing,  several  new  courses 
have  been  added  to  the  currriculum.  The 
cadets  will  be  exposed  to  the  computer 
systems  now  available  to  law  enforcement 
and  will  be  lectured  in  radio  communica- 
tions and  press  relations. 
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A new  look  at  an  old  issue  in  DC: 


Report  tracing  effectiveness  of  gun  law  gets  a grilling 


A recently  released  report  which  claims 
that  the  District  of  Columbia’s  gun  control 
law  has  reduced  handgun-related  crime  has 
been  blasted  by  both  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  the  D.C.  police. 

The  study,  commissioned  by  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  shows  that  there 
was  a 22.5  percent  drop  in  reported  hand- 
gun robberies  since  the  strict  gun  registra- 
tion law  went  into  effect  three  years  ago. 
It  further  indicated  that  the  city  enjoyed 
a 26.2  percent  reduction  in  homicides  by 
handguns  and  a 10.5  percent  decrease  in 
assaults  by  handguns,  compared  to  the 
three  year  period  before  the  law  was  en- 
acted. 

In  a statement  to  the  Washington 
Post,  the  NRA  voiced  its  contention  that 
gun  control  laws  are  systematically  ignored 
or  circumvented  by  criminals,  and 
"Washington  police  suggested  that  the  study 
was  too  simplistic  in  its  approach. 

Police  officials,  meanwhile,  asserted  that 
any  decrease  in  gun-related  crimes  cannot 
be  clearly  attributed  to  gun  registration  but 
may  be  due  to  other  factors  such  as  new 
police  tactics  and  long-term  cyclical  re- 
ductions in  overall  crime. 

Citing  two  specific  examples,  the 
officials  noted  that  the  U.S.  Attorney’s 
office  is  conducting  an  ongoing  repeat 
offender  program  and  that'  the  force 
launched  high-visibility,  concentrated 
crime  fighting  operations  in  high  offense 
sections  of  the  city  during  the  three- 


international  politics  have  played  havoc 
with  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service’s  efforts  on  the  Mexican  border, 
as  the  agency  has  recently  been  hamstrung 
by  the  need  to  process  the  unexpected 
new  wave  of  Cuban  refugees,  the  necessity 
to  register  tens  of  thousands  of  Iranian 
students  and  the  lack  of  cheap  gasoline  to 
fuel  patrol  vehicles. 

While  experts  project  that  Mexico’s 
worst  harvest  in  three  decades  is  driving 
record  numbers  of  aliens  north  across  the 
border,  INS  officials  reported  last  month 
that  the  number  of  aliens  arrested  for  il- 
legally entering  the  United  States  is  drop- 
ping. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1980, 
302,300  border  jumpers  were  appre- 
hended, a figure  that  was  25,000  less  than 
that  recorded  in  the  same  period  last  year 
and  fewer  than  the  1978  first-third  tally. 

INS  officials  told  the  New  York  Times 
that  their  resources  are  stretched  so  thin 
along  the  Mexican  border  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  whether  the  anticipated 
sharp  increase  in  illegal  immigration  is 
occurring. 

“Had  we  had  operations  as  usual,  we 
might  have  been  able  to  establish  some 
kind  of  a trend,”  the  chief  of  the  U.S. 
Border  Patrol’s  Tucson  sector  noted. 
However,  he  indicated  that  the  alien  flow 
might  be  more  widespread  than  usual 
since  “the  bulk  of  the  people  we’re  appre- 
hending here  are  coming  from  the  interior 
of  Mexico  and  not  from  the  border  states.” 
The  official,  Herb  Walsh,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  running  patrols  on  a 265-mile 
stretch  of  the  border,  also  remarked  that  a 
growing  number  of  illegal  aliens  who  arc 
crossing  at  Mexico  are  “OTM’s,”  which 
is  the  patrol’s  designation  for  "other  than 
Mexican.” 

These  tend  to  come  from  the  “troubled 


year  study  .period. 

John  Gunther,  the  executive  director 
of  the  mayors’  conference,  had  no  doubts 
about  the  gun  law’s  impact.  “This  statis- 
tical analysis  of  firearm  rates  clearly  shows 
that  the  Washington,  D.C.  gun  registration 
law  has  had  a significant  impact  on  reduc- 
ing handgun  crime  and  should  serve  as  a 
model  for  governmental  jurisdictions 
throughout  the  country,”  he  said. 

Considered  to  be  one  of  the  strictest 
gun  control  ordinances  in  the  nation, 
the  D.C.  law  theoretically  froze  the  num- 
ber of  privately  owned  handguns  in  Feb- 
ruary 1977.  It  requires  registration  of  all 
sidearms,  rifles  and  shotguns  and  pro- 
hibits the  sale  or  possession  of  any  addi- 
tional handguns. 


A survey  of  police  firearms  instructors 
has  indicated  that  many  of  the  nation’s 
law  enforcement  agencies  arc  way  off 
target  in  such  areas  as  qualifying  officers 
for  off-duty  firearms  use,  training  them 
for  dim-light  firing,  and  certifying  patrol- 
men in  shotgun  competency. 

Released  by  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion last  month,  the  study  polled  more 
than  750  individuals  who  attended  the 
NRA’s  Police  Firearms  Instructor  Training 


triangle"  of  Nicaragua,  Guatemala  and  El 
Salvador,  he  said,  noting  that  the  OTM’s 
generally  enter  the  country  with  the  help 
of  one  of  the  growing  number  of  illicit 
groups  that  smuggle  aliens  for  a price. 

Business  is  apparently  booming  for  the 
criminal  organizations  as  the  result  of  an 
unusually  dry  fall  and  an  early  frost  that 
hit  small  subsistence  farmers  in  central  and 
northwest  Mexico.  Wayne  Cornelius,  a pro- 
fessor from  the  University  of  California 
who  is  a leading  expert  on  Mexican  migra- 
tion, described  the  disastrous  harvest  as 
“a  classic  short-term  subsistence  crisis," 
commenting  that  the  farmers  are  heading 
north  since  they  are  “not  going  to  sit 
in  their  villages  and  starve. " 

While  it  is  believed  that  the  farmer/ 
aliens  are  settling  into  jobs  with  urban 
service  industries,  such  as  hotels  and 
restaurants,  INS  has  not  been  in  the  best 
position  to  search  for  them.  The  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  was  attempting  to  count 
the  illegal  immigrants,  and  as  a result, 
INS  agents  had  to  obtain  search  warrants 
to  conduct  off-border  probes  so  that  the 
counting  process  was  not  disrupted  or 
confused. 

The  search  warrant  requirement,  which 
was  revoked  on  July  30,  had  caused  some 
consternation  among  Border  Patrol  offi- 
cials. “It’s  policy,  but  it  hurts,"  one  said. 

Noting  that  the  policy  had  “created  a 
sanctuary  for  the  illegal  alien  once  he 
penetrates  the  border,”  Walsh  explained 
that  it  is  often  impossible  to  obtain  tradi- 
tional search  warrants  for  raids  of  homes 
and  businesses  “because  so  much  of  our 
information  comes  in  anonymously.” 

But  the  census  snafu  was  one  of  the 
smaller  thorns  in  the  side  of  INS  in  a year 
which  placed  two  more  prickly  problems 
on  the  service’s  doorstep.  The  agency  was 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Critics  of  the  30-pagc  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  the  statute  noted  that  the  city 
went  into  a period  of  declining  crime 
before  the  gun  controls  were  put  into 
effect  and  that  all  categories  of  crime, 
including  gun-related  offenses,  began 
climbing  again  in  1979. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
armed  robberies  increased  19  percent  over 
a similar  period  in  1979  and  more  than 
doubled  in  thjr  month  of  June.  In  announc- 
ing the  figures  recently,  police  attributed 
the  rise  to  the  warmer  weather,  idle  youths 
out  of  school  and  the  general  downturn 
of  the  district’s  economy. 

While  the  Conference  of  Mayors  study 
acknowledges  that  D.C.  crime  has  in- 
creased since  1979,  it  contends  that,  the 


Program  in  1979.  The  total  strength  of  the 
departments  represented  in  the  study  was 
90,450  officers. 

Varying  standards  were  observed  in  the 
number  of  times  the  participants’  agencies 
required  officers  to  qualify  with  hand- 
guns each  year.  More  than  a fourth  gave 
annual  checkups,  while  28  percent  required 
range  certification  twice  yearly.  One- 
fifth  of  the  departments  ran  qualification 
sessions  four  times  a year,  three  percent 
gave  bi-monthly  tests,  and  six  percent 
required  monthly  certification.  Nine  per- 
cent of  the  instructors  said  their  agencies 
never  conducted  sidearm  qualification 
exams. 

While  NRA  Police  Training  Manager 
Jim  Daugherty  noted  that  training  and 
qualification  is  “strongly  recommended" 
in  the  use  of  all  police  firearms,  he  seemed 
particularly  concerned  at  the  lack  of  certi- 
fication for  off-duty  weapons. 

The  survey  showed  that  while  86 
percent  of  the  departments  polled 
authorized  thtir  officers  to  carry  off-duty 
handguns,  only  33  percent  of  the  total 
prescribed  qualification  tests  for  the 
weapons. 

"A  substantial  number  of  departments 
do  not  require  qualification  with  the  off- 
duty  arm,”  Daugherty  said.  “It  could  be 
assumed  that  in  those  departments  which 
do  not  require  qualification,  there  is  also 


upswing  reflects  "a  national  trend"  un- 
associated with  gun  control.  The  report 
also  recognized  that  the  city’s  crime  rate 
began  dropping  a year  before  the  law  went 
into  effect,  but  contended  that  the  de- 
cline intensified  after  {he  implementation 
of  the  gun  statute. 

In  a comparison  of  district  crime 
data  with  those  of  the  nation  as  a whole 
and  with  comparable  size  cities,  the  report 
noted  that  crime  increased  elsewhere  or 
decreased  less  sharply  than  in  Washington 
during  the  study  period. 

Robberies  dropped  from  1,141  per 
100,000  D.C.  residents  in  1974  to  940 
in  1978,  the  report  said,  rising  to  1,043 
in  1979.  The  subcategory  of  robbery 
Continued  on  Page  16 


an  equivalent  lack  of  control  over  the  off- 
duty  arm.” 

Only  35  percent  of  the  departments 
surveyed  conducted  some  form  of  night 
fire  training,  with  larger  departments 
accounting  for  a substantial  part  of  the 
figure.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  agencies 
with  over  1,000  officers  ran  dim-light 
drills,  and  54  percent  of  the  medium-size 
departments  conducted  such  training, 
while  only  27  percent  of  forces  with  less 
than  100  officers  provided  night  fire  prac- 
tice. 

Citing  a review  of  police  combat  situa- 
tions that  was  conducted  by  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department.  Daugherty  noted 
that  most  of  the  shoot-outs  took  place  in 
"poor  light  conditions,”  while  none 
occurred  “in  what  could  be  described  as 
total  darkness.” 

“This  situation  would  be  paralleled  in 
most  police  departments,”  the  NRA  train- 
ing manager  remarked.  "For  this  reason, 
dim-light  firing  should  be  easy  to  justify. 
Dim  light  firing  also  implies  training  under 
other  adverse  conditions  such  as  bad 
weather,  with  car  lights,  and  other  simula- 
tions of  less  than  favorable  circumstances." 

In  a series  of  questions  designed  to 
gauge  the  competency  of  the  nation’s 
police  in  the  use  of  shotguns,  the  study 
found  that  although  89  percent  of  the 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Six  loaded  questions 
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control 


survey  on  gun 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  state  and  local  gun  control  laws  are  effective  in 

reducing  crime?  DYes  DNo 

2.  In  your  opinion,  is  any  form  of  gun  control  constitutional? 

□Yes  DNo 

3.  Would  the  nation  benefit  from  a stronger  Federal  gun  control  law? 

□It  would  benefit  greatly  Dlt  would  benefit  limitedly 

□It  would  not  benefit 

4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  registration  of  handguns? 

□Yes  DNo 

5.  Do  you  favor  the  registration  of  rifles? 

□Yes  DNo 

6.  How  would  you  describe  your  political  philosophy? 

□conservative  □ moderate  □ liberal 

Your  current  professional  status:  Dime  officer  □supervisor 

□executive  officer  Deducator  Dstudent  Dother 

Return  completed  survey  to  Marie  Rosen,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York 
j City,  NY  10019.  Results  will  be  published  in  a forthcoming  issue  of  LEN. 
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Border  Patrol  can’t  hold  the  line 
on  increased  influx  of  Mexicans 


NRA  survey  finds  there  is  room  for  improvement 
in  training  and  certification  on  the  police  firing  line 
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DOJ  affirms  action  in  three  hiring  discrimination  suits 


Chicago  to  promote  more  female  sergeants  Cincinnati  to  create  a racial  balance 


The  Chicago  Police  Department  ironed 
out  a wrinkle  in  its  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram recently,  placing  five  female  officers 
in  a promotional  course  that  would  beef  up 
the  percentage  of  minority  sergeants  on 
the  force. 

Promotion  of  the  women  and  the  20 
minority  group  members  who  arc  part  of 
the  sergeant’s  class  hinges  on  the  settle- 
ment of  a protest  filed  against  the  city  by 
the  Justice  Department.  U.S.  attorneys  had 
complained  to  a Federal  District  Court 
judge  who  is  monitoring  the  force’s  hiring 
and  promotion  practices  that  there  were 
not  enough  women  and  minorities  with  the 
rank  of  sergeant. 

Sources  close  to  the  negotiations  in  the 
dispute  told  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  that 
the  Justice  Department  originally  re- 
quested that  a quota  system  be  established 
in  which  10  percent  of  any  new  sergeants 
would  be  women  and  25  percent  would  be 
minority  group  members. 

Although  the  city  countered  with  a 7 V4 


PPI 

Certified  Polygraph 
Examiner  Course 

Our  next  class  begins  September  8.  1980, 
consisting  of  264  hours  over  a seven-week 
period.  Monday  to  Friday,  days. 

Contact:  The  Professional  Polygraph  Insti- 
tute, Two  Penn  Plaza,  Suite  1500,  New 
York.  NY  1 0001 . Phone:  (21 2)  594-2262. 


percent  female  quota  plan,  the  two  sides 
are  reportedly  close  to  an  agreement. 
Implementation  of  either  quota  would 
force  the  city  to  skip  down  the  list  of 
officers  who  have  taken  the  sergeant’s 
promotional  test,  passing  over  white  males 
with  higher  scores. 

Once  settlement  is  reached,  the  five 
who  complete  the  week-long  promotional 
course  will  bring  the  force's  complement 
of  female  sergeants  up  to  six.  The  depart- 
ment currently  has  one  woman  sergeant, 
Jacqueline  Thomas,  who  is  in  charge  of 
women’s  lockups. 


The  Cincinnati  Police  Department  will 
be  dipping  deeper  into  the  affirmative 
action  well  as  the  result  of  a consent  de- 
cree reached  last  month  with  the  Justice 
Department,  in  which  the  city  agreed  to 
hire  and  promote  more  blacks  and  fe- 
male officers. 

In  announcing  the  filing  of  the  agree- 
ment in  Federal  District  Court,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Drew  S.  Days  III  told 
the  Associated  Press  that  the  decree  will 
become  final  upon  approval  by  the  court, 
settling  a long-standing  employment  dis- 
crimination suit. 


Philadelphia  to  pay  largest  bias  settlement 


After  more  than  six  years  of  legal 
wrangling,  the  Philadelphia  Police  Depart- 
ment has  come  out  on  the  losing  end  of 
what  has  been  described  as  the  most 
extensive  settlement  ever  granted  women 
in  a sex  discrimination  suit  against  a law 
cntorcement  agency. 

As  the  result  of  a consent  decree  filed  in 
U.S.  District  Court  last  month,  30  percent 
of  the  city’s  next  2,670  police  recruits 
will  be  female,  and  Philadelphia  must  pay 
$700,000  to  96  women  who  alleged  that 
that  they  were  victims  of  discrimination. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Drew  S. 
Days  III,  who  heads  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment’s Civil  Rights  Division,  told  the 
Associated  Press  that  the  agreement  re- 
solves a suit  that  dates  back  to  February 
19,  1974. 

Last  year,  after  a trial  in  U.S.  District 
Court,  a judge  permanently  enjoined  the 
city  against  discriminating  on  the  basis  of 


California  cops  get  crash  course 
on  investigating  phony  accidents 


The  California  Highway  Patrol  is  placing 
more  of  its  training  chips  into  auto  acci- 
dent investigation  in  an  effort  to  crack 
down  on  the  car  insurance  fraud  game. 

In  announcing  the  new  policy  last 
month,  CHP  Commissioner  Glen  Craig 
said  that  “up  to  10  percent  of  all  California 
injury  accidents  may  contain  elements  of 
fraud.  The  cost  has  been  estimated  by  in- 
surance companies  at  up  to  $400  million 
annually." 

Craig  noted  that  division-level  personnel 
have  already  completed  a course  on  detect- 
ing rigged  collisions  and  that  the  officers 
will  travel  to  CHP  field  offices  to  train 
on-line  troopers  in  the  technique. 

The  patrol  cut  its  teeth  in  breaking  up 
car  insurance  schemes  in  1977,  when  in- 
vestigators uncovered  a major  Sacramento 
ring.  The  new  program  is  the  outgrowth 
of  discussions  among  CHP,  Department  of 
Insurance  and  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicle  officials. 

The  heart  of  the  phony  accident  de- 
tection course  consists  of  an  examination 
of  the  four  most  common  frauds.  Type  one 
is  the  "paper  accident"  in  which  no  colli- 
sion occurs,  but  the  “victim"  reports  an 
accident  to  his  insurance  company,  often 
notifying  a law  enforcement  agency  of  the 
non-existent  crash  as  well  to  add  credence 
to  his  claim. 

In  a staged  accident  with  no  real  victim 
involved,  the  con  artist  usually  rear-end 
one  car  with  another  or  purposely  drive 
into  a roadside  object.  Several  "victims” 

V/.v . 


then  get  in  the  wrecked  vehicle  and  claim 
to  be  injured  when  the  police  arrive  on  the 
scene. 

The  third  variation  is  a staged  accident 
involving  an  innocent  party,  who  gets 
boxed  in  on  a highway  or  freeway.  The 
perpetrator  pulls  directly  in  front  of  the 
victim’s  car  and  suddenly  slows  down, 
causing  the  victim  to  rear-end  the  con 
artist’s  vehicle. 

In  some  instances,  a second  car  parti- 
cipates in  the  fraud,  swerving  in  front  of 
the  vehicle  that  is  to  be  hit  to  make  it 
appear  that  this  caused  the  sudden  slow- 
down. The  perpetrators  claim  injury  after 
the  crash,  and  the  mark  generally  believes 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  accident  were 
legitimate.  The  final  major  fraud  begins 
with  a legitimate  accident.  Duplicity 
comes  on  the  scene  when  the  claimant 
greatly  exaggerates  the  injuries  suffered  in 
an  attempt  to  collect  a larger  insurance 
settlement. 

Despite  the  intensive  training,  Craig 
indicated  that  identifying  staged  accidents 
is  no  piece  of  cake  since  such  investigations 
arc  limited  by  the  time  and  personnel  in- 
volved. “Participants  in  staged  accidents 
Continued  on  Page  15 
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sex  in  police  employment.  The  latest  court 
action  resolved  the  question  of  the  remedy 
for  past  discrimination. 

Several  of  the  96  plaintiffs  will  receive 
as  much  as  $22,488  each.  The  department 
was  also  ordered  to  promote  women  to 
the  next  16  detective  openings  and  the 
next  17  sergeant  vacancies.  There  are  cur- 
rently 186  female  officers  on  the  Philadel- 
phia force. 


The  Justice  Department  had  charged 
the  city  and  the  Cincinnati  Civil  Service 
Commission  with  violating  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  antidiscrimina- 
tion provisions  of  laws  regarding  revenue 
sharing  and  LEAA. 

According  to  the  settlement,  the  city 
will  permanently  refrain  from  engaging 
in  any  employment  discrimination,  while 
increasing  the  number  of  black  and  fe- 
male officers  to  equal  the  proportion  of 
qualified  blacks  and  women  in  the  city 
labor  force. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  five-year  goal, 
Cincinnati  will  fill  34  percent  of  police 
officer  vacancies  with  blacks  and  23 
percent  with  women  each  year.  The  per- 
centages were  selected  to  jibe  with  the 
number  of  blacks  and  women  on  the  police 
force's  1980  recruitment  list. 

The  second  phase  of  the  plan  will  in- 
volve promoting  blacks  and  women  to 
25  percent  of  the  openings  for  police 
specialist  and  sergeant.  For  those  and 
higher  ranks,  the  city  agreed  to  fill  vacan- 
cies with  qualified  blacks  and  women  in 
proportion  to  their  representation  in  the 
candidate  pool  for  each  grade. 


Lines  from  the  front. . . 
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Never  having  to  say  you’re  sorry 

To  the  editor: 

I read  with  interest  the  Public  Forum 
column  of  June  9.  John  Cooper  made  a 
convincing  apology  for  black  rioting  in 
Miami  until  he  blamed  the  Watts  riot  in 
Los  Angeles  on  the  1966  Deadwyler  shoot- 
ing. Perhaps  the  African-American  Studies 
Department  should  spend  more  time  study- 
ing the  history  of  urban  violence  and  less 
time  apologizing  for  it. 

— Allen  P.  Bristow 
Professor 

Criminal  Justice  Department 
California  State  University 
Los  Angeles 

AMA  treats  inmates  to  better  health 

To  the  editor: 

In  reference  to  Avery  Eli  Okin’s  column 
“Supreme  Court  Briefs”  in  the  June  23, 
1980,  issue  of  LEN,  I thought  it  important 
to  acquaint  your  readers  with  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association’s  (AMA)  efforts  to 
improve  health  care  delivery  systems  in 
correctional  facilities. 

In  1975,  the  AMA,  with  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  (LEAA) 
funding,  initiated  a pilot  program  for  the 
Accreditation  of  Medical  Care  and  Health 
Services  in  Jails.  This  program  has  resulted 
in  the  development  of  significant  and  wide- 
ly recognized  Standards  for  Health  Services 
in  Jails  (1979),  Standards  for  Health 
Services  in  Prisons  (1979)  and  Standards 
for  Health  Services  in  Juvenile  Correctional 
Facilities  (1979).  With  its  focus  on  working 
through  state  and  local  medical  society 
physicians  and  staff,  the  program  has 
developed  a wide  base  of  trained  indivi- 
duals for  the  implementation  and  continu- 
ing operation  of  accreditation  efforts. 
As  of  May  1980,  102  certificates  of  ac- 
creditation had  been  awarded  to  jails  which 
had  voluntarily  met  the  AMA  Standards. 

Contemporary  treatment  of  jail  in- 
mates has  been  repeatedly  cited  as  a major 
societal  problem.  The  inmates  in  local 
government  correctional  facilities  often  do 
not  have  access  to  even  basic  health  care 


services.  Lack  of  experience  and  training 
in  emergency  care  and  health  care  screen- 
ing on  the  part  of  jail  staff  and  limited  or 
nonexistent  medical  supplies  exacerbate 
even  minor  medical  problems.  These  sub- 
standard conditions  have  been  identified 
as  major  contributing  factors  in  jail  dis- 
turbances and  have  been  found  by  the 
courts  to  be  evidence  of  “cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment.”  As  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  stated: 

“(The)  principles  (behind  the  guarantee 
against  cruel  and  unusual  punishment) 
establish  the  government’s  obligation  to 
provide  medical  care  for  those  whom  it 
is  punishing  by  incarceration.”  Estelle 
v.  Gamble,  429  U.S.  97,  97  SCt.  285 
(1976). 

Society  has  a responsibility  to  ensure 
the  protection  of  human  rights  of  indivi- 
duals confined  in  correctional  facilities  and 
the  AMA  strongly  believes  that  affording 
inmates  access  to  basic  medical  services 
is  a mandatory  part  of  these  human  rights. 
This  is  particulary  crucial  since  many  jail 
inmates  are  medically  and/or  economically 
disadvantaged  and  the  majority  of  persons 
confined  in  jails  have  not  been  convicted  of 
crimes,  but  are  being  held  pending  trial. 

For  more  information  about  the  AMA’s 
Accreditation  of  Medical  Care  and  Health 
Services  in  Correctional  Facilities,  readers 
are  invited  to  write  the  Clearinghouse, 
Department  of  Correctional  Activities, 
American  Medical  Association,  535  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610. 

— Ross  F.  Mirmelstein 
Staff  Associate 
Department  of  Correctional  Activities 
American  Medical  Association 
A super  Stock 
To  the  editor: 

Thank  you  for  a most  interesting  and  in- 
formative interview  of  Superintendent 
Wendy  E.  Stock  of  England.  It  was  very 
much  appreciated.  She  has  made  some  very 
good  arguments. 

Mildred  Schachinger 
Flushing,  NY 
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Sending  a message  in  code: 

House  acts  on  law  reform 


By  AVERY  ELI  OK1N 

In  1947  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter 
wrote:  "A  decision  [of  a Fourth  Amend- 
ment claim!  may  turn  on  whether  one  give 
gives  that  Amendment  a place  second  to 
none  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  or  considers 
it  on  the  whole  a kind  of  nuisance,  a seri- 
ous impediment  in  the  war  against  crime,” 
Harris  v.  United  States,  331  U.S.  145  157 
(dissenting  opinion).  This  analysis  of 
judicial  reasoning  is  of  enormous  signifi- 
cance in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  continues  to  chum  out  full  text 
plenary  decisions  which  regularly  redefine 
the  permissible  methods  which  may  be 
employed  by  the  criminal  justice  pro- 
fessio  nal. 

The  continuous  stream  of  decisions 
emanating  from  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
area  of  Fourth  Amendment  rights  is  in 
part  the  result  of  the  idological  battle 
ranging  between  the  "individual  rights ” 
Justices  and  the  ‘‘get  tough  on  crime" 
Nixon  appointees.  Since  neither  idological 
persuasion  has  an  absolute  voting  majority 
of  five  Justices,  the  Co  urt  has  been  forced 
to  continually  refine  its  landmark  decisions 
to  avoid  reversing  itself. 

Unable  to  avoid  even  one  term  without 
delivering  full  text  plenary  decisions  re- 
fining prior  criminal  justice  rulings,  the 
Supreme  Court  announced  apparently  in- 
consistent decisions  in  the  final  weeks  of 
this  term.  Those  decisions  are  analyzed 
below. 

Search  Warrants 

By  a vote  of  5-to-4  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  unauthorized  screening  of 
obscene  films  by  agents  of  the  FBI  con- 
stituted an  unreasonable  invasion  of  the 
owner’s  protected  interest  in  privacy. 

The  case  arose  on  September  25,  1975, 
when  12  large,  securely-sealed  packages 
containing  871  boxes  of  eight-millimeter 
film  depicting  homosexual  activities  arrived 
at  the  Greyhound  bus  terminal  in  Atlanta. 
The  packages  were  addressed  to  “Leggs, 
Inc.,”  a fictitious  name  under  which  the 
co-defendants  were  doing  business.  By  mis- 
take the  packages  were  delivered  to  the 
suburbs  of  Atlanta  to  the  "L’Eggs  Pro- 
duct, Inc.” 

Each  of  the  12  packages  was  opened. 
One  employee,  after  seeing  the  suggestive 
drawings  and  explicit  descriptions  on  one 
of  the  boxes,  opened  the  box  and 
attempted  to  view  the  film  by  holding  it 
up  to  the  light.  On  October  1,  1975, 
an  FBI  agent  picked  up  the  12  packages. 

According  to  the  record,  FBI  agents 
viewed  the  films  with  a projector  without 
obtaining  a warrant,  and  without  getting 
the  consent  of  the  true  owners  of  the 
films.  The  record  indicated  that  one  film 
was  not  viewed  until  two  months  after  the 
FBI  obtained  possession. 

A year  and  a half  later  the  co-defen- 
dants were  indicted  on  obscenity  charges 
involving  the  interstate  transportation  of 
five  of  the  871  films.  A motion  to  suppress 
the  films  was  denied  and  the  co-defendants 
were  convicted  on  multiple  counts  under 
9 5 371,  1462  and  1465  of  the  United 
States  Criminal  Code.  With  one  justice 
dissenting,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  affirmed  the  convictions. 

In  overturning  the  convictions,  the 
Supreme  Court  reasoned  that  the  FBI’s 
unauthorized  screening  of  the  films  ‘‘con- 
stituted an  unreasonable  invasion  of  their 
owner’s  constitutionally  protected  intern 


in  privacy.  In  the  principal  opinion,  termed 
the  "Judgment  of  the  Court”  since  a 
majority  of  Justices  agreed  only  with  the 
outcome  of  the  opinion  and  not  the  legal 
reasoning,  Justice  Stevens  concluded  that 
the  screening  of  the  film  had  been  a search. 
The  search  was  unreasonably  made  since 
there  was  no  warrant,  Stevens  continued, 
because  the  owner  had  not  consented,  and 
because  there  were  no  exigent  circum- 
stances. 

Dissenting  in  this  case  were  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Justices  Blackmun,  Powell 
and  Rehnquist.  Justice  Blackmun  wrote  in 
the  dissenting  opinion  that  the  unusual 
fact  pattern  in  this  case  supported  the  be- 
lief that  “by  the  time  the  FBI  received  the 
films,  these  petitioners  had  no  remaining 
expectation  of  privacy  in  their  contents.” 

In  essence,  the  dissenters  reached  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  majority  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  that 
the  “FBI’S  subsequent  viewing  of  the 
movies  on  a projector  did  not  ‘change  the 
nature  of  the  search’  and  was  not  an 
additional  search  asubject  to  the  warrant 
requirement.”  The  dissenting  Justices 
argued  that  since  the  FBI  received  the  film 
cartons  after  they  had  been  opened  and 
after  the  labels  had  been  exposed  to  the 
public,  the  actions  by  the  FBI  agents  were 
just  a continuation  of  that  search. 

Because  of  the  closeness  of  the  vote 
in  these  cases  the  Court  did  not  set  a solid 
precedent.  As  a result,  criminal  justice 
practitioners  can  reasonably  expect  some 
further  adtion  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
this  area  within  the  next  few  years.  (Walter 
v.  United  States  No.  79-67  and  Sanders 
v.  United  States,  No.  79-148,  decisions 
announced  June  20,  1980) 

Search  and  Seizure 

Affirming  a conviction  of  “possession 
with  intent  to  sell  LSD,”  the  Supreme 
Court  established  that  by  a vote  of  7-to- 
2 that  the  defendant  may  not  contest  the 
search  of  an  acquaintance’s  purse  where 
the  drugs  were  found.  The  Court 
determined  that  the  defendant  did  not 
have  standing,  or  capacity  to  sue  to  con- 
test the  search  of  the  purse  because  he 
“had  no  legitimate  or  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  freedom  from  governmental  intru- 
sion into  the  purse." 

On  October  18,  1976,  six  police  officers 
arrived  with  a warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
one  Lawrence  Marquess  on  charges  of 
drug  distribution  at  a house  in  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky.  While  unsuccessfully 
searching  the  house  for  drugs,  several  of 
the  officers  smelled  marijuana  smoke  and 
saw  marijuana  seeds  in  one  of  the  bed- 
rooms. The  guest,  who  would  not  consent 
to  a body  search  were  detained  while  two 
of  the  police  officers  went  to  get  a search 
warrant. 

Within  45  minutes  the  officers  re- 
turned with  a valid  warrant.  The  warrant 
was  read  to  the  defendant,  a male  acquain- 
tance, and  a female  acquaintance  named 
Cox.  The  Miranda  warnings  were  also 
read  'form  a card.  After  the  readings  one 
of  the  officers  told  the  defendant  to  stand. 
Another  officer  simultaneously  told  Ms. 
Cox  to  empty  the  contents  of  her  purse 
onto  the  coffee  table.  Among  the  contents 
of  the  purse  were  a jar  with  1,800  tablets 
of  LSD,  and  several  vials  containing 
benzphetamine,  methaphetamine,  methy- 
prylan,  and  pentobarbital. 

Continued  on  Page  11 


The  ongoing  effort  to  revamp  the 
nation’s  criminal  code  passed  a major 
milestone  last  month,  when  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  voted  to  send  its 
version  of  the  long-awaited  reform  to  the 
House  floor. 

Although  the  House  version  of  re- 
codification  differs  sharply  from  legislation 
pending  in  the  Senate,  the  committee’s 
approval  was  seen  as  a victory  for  pro- 
ponents of  the  reform,  representing  the 
first  time  the  House  has  agreed  to  consider 
an  overhaul  of  Federal  criminal  law  in  one 
all-encompassing  bill. 

Robert  F.  Drinan  (D-Massachusetts), 
who  was  the  chief  architect  of  the  measure, 
told  the  Washington  Post  that  he  will 
push  for  prompt  floor  action  on  the  pro- 
posed code,  noting  that  he  hopes  to  place 
a restriction  on  controversial  amendments 
to  the  legislation. 

As  chairman  of  the  criminal  justice 
subcommittee,  Drinan  led  147  meetings  in 
the  last  year  and  a half  to  write  the  bill. 
The  measure  is  considered  to  his  Congres- 
sional swan  song,  since  the  Jesuit  priest  is 
leaving  at  the  end  of  the  session  at  the  re- 
quest of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  who  has 
banned  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  from 
holding  public  office. 

Drinan’s  exit  may  not  be  as  triumphant 
as  he  might  wish,  however,  if  the  full 
House  debates  the  measure  as  stridently 
as  it  was  handled  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. There,  efforts  to  attach  a death- 
penalty  rider  to  the  code  were  defeated 
twice  and  moves  to  reinstate  the  Logan 
Act  in  the  measure  were  successful  after 
two  attempts. 

The  act,  which  allows  the  government 
to  prosecute  private  individuals  who  inter- 
fere with  U.S.  foreign  policy,  has  never 
been  used,  and  was  consequently  dropped 
from  the  committee’s  draft  of  the  bill. 

However,  Rep.  Henry  J.  Hyde 
(R-Illinois)  and  other  committee  members 


cited  the  conduct  of  former  attorney 
general  Rainscy.  Clark  on  his  recent  trip  to 
Iran  as  reason  for  leaving  the  law  intact. 
Hyde's  amendment  passed  by  a vote  of 
18-to-12,  after  a first  effort  failed,  16-to- 
15. 

A higher  hurdle  which  may  block  the 
code's  passage  in  the  house  involves  op- 
position to  the  bill  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

Although  the  ACLU  considers  the 
legislation  to  be  far  superior  to  the  Senate 
version,  John  Shattuck  of  the  group's  D.C. 
office  told  the  Washington  Post  that  the 
measure  “contains  a number  of  threats 
to  civil  liberties  and  we  are  not  pleased 
with  the  prospects  of  taking  it  to  the  floor 
or  conference  with  the  Senate.” 

The  Senate  bill  was  blasted  by  the 
ACLU  for  tending  to  favor  law  cntorcc- 
inent  interests,  but  the  Justice  Qcpartment 
feels  differently.  Justice  officials  reported- 
ly have  been  lobbying  strenuously  to  bring 
the  House  version  in  line  with  the  Senate 
code. 

Roger  Pauley,  a department  attorney, 
told  reporters  that  the  agency  is  concerned 
about  what  it  feels  are  restrictions  the 
House  bill  places  on  Federal  efforts  to  fight 
public  corruption. 

The  attorney  criticized  the  House 
version’s  loose  definition  of  bribery,  con- 
tending that  it  would  create  loopholes.  He 
also  attacked  another  provision  which 
would  force  the  Justice  Department  to 
forgo  prosecutions  of  many  state  and  local 
officials. 


New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and  Polygraph  Sciences 
Day  Classes 

M-F:  9-5,  7 weeks  commencing  Sept. 
15,  1980.  For  information  call:  John 
Fitzgerald,  (212)  267-3838, 17  Battery 
PI.  New  York,  NY  10004. 
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Ulhen  you  put  your 
life  an  the  line 

IMPROVE  ACCURACY  . . . 
provide  a firm  secure  grip 
in  any  combat  situation 
in  any  kind  of  weather . . . 
won't  break,  chip  or  crack. 

NEW  PRESENTATION /COMPAC 

GRIPS  are  a compact  version  of  the 
popular  Presentation  Models,  designed 
for  use  on  the  small  frame,  short  barrel, 
revolvers  where  concealability  is  of 
prime  importance. 

PRESENTATION  GRIPS  for  most 
S&W,  Colt,  Charter  Arms  and 
Ruger  double-action  revolvers. 

SIGNATURE  GRIPS  FOR  Colt  .45, 

S4W  - 39  and  59,  Browning  HiPower 
and  Walther  PP  and  PPK/s  autos. 

STANDARD  ISSUE  FOR  MANY  DEPARTMENTS. 
UNCONDITIONALLY  GUARANTEED 
FOR  TEN  YEARS. 
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Criminal  code  reform  in  France 
prompts  whining;  influx  of  Iranian 
heroin  may  shoot  up  addictions; 
Britain  voids  Irish  detention  law 


Recodification  effort  is  rushed 
through  the  French  Assembly 

As  legislators  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  haggle  over  the  long-awaited  rc- 
codification  of  the  nation’s  criminal  stat- 
utes, the  French  National  Assembly  re- 
cently passed  a penal  reform  bill  that  is 
proving  to  be  as  controversial  as  its  Ameri- 
can counterpart. 

Critics  of  the  measure,  which  was 
adopted  by  a 265-to-205  vote,  contend 
that  the  legislation  overextends  police 
powers.  They  arc  particularly  upset  over  a 
provision  which  would  allow  officers  to 
stop  anyone  at  any  time  and  demand  iden- 
tification. 

Drafted  by  Alain  Pcyrcfittc,  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  the  French  Security 
and  Freedom  Act  would  increase  the 
punishment  for  many  offenses,  would 
specify  minimum  sentences  for  some 
crimes  and  would  provide  mechanisms 
designed  to  speed  justice. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
opponents  of  the  measure  have  complained 
about  the  speed  with  which  Peyrefitte 
whipped  the  bill  through  the  Assembly, 
charging  that  the  act  was  passed  before 
anyone  had  a chance  to  study  and  debate 
it.  The  legislation  will  be  considered  by  the 
French  Senate  this  fall. 

Socialist  members  of  the  Assembly 


Continued  from  Page  1 

funds,  there  is  some  concern  over  how  the 
money  is  going  to  be  distributed  to  ad- 
minister existing  projects.  LEAA  has 
proposed  to  give  each  SPA  the  same 
amount  of  administrative  funds  it  received 
for  planning  last  year,  but  there  seems  to 
be  a hitch  in  the  plan. 

"It  is  not  encouraging,”  Cunniff  said. 
“The  guidelines  specifically  state  that 
active  projects  arc  not  to  be  discontinued 
just  to  generate  administrative  monies. 
They’re  talking  about  monies  that  have 
reverted  back  because  a project  ran  its 
course  but  didn’t  spend  all  of  its  money, 
or  money  that  has  not  been  allocated  to  a 
program  - the  unobligated  money." 

The  NACJP  official  predicted  that  many 
SPA’s  and  local  planning  offices  are  going 
to  go  under  due  to  the  lack  of  funding. 
Such  state,  county  and  municipal  planning 
groups  are  considered  to  be  the  backbone 
of  Federal  assistance  to  criminal  justice. 

When  fiscal  year  1981  begins  in 
October,  many  of  the  planning  agencies 
will  apparently  be  digging  their  fingernails 
into  the  pipeline  and  hanging  on.  “We’re 
looking  at  '81  as  pretty  much  of  a holding 
pattern  for  those  that  can  hold  on,” 
Cunniff  remarked,  “so  that  if  the  program 
docs  come  back  in  any  form  or  manner, 
we’re  not  starting  from  ground  zero.” 

A good  percentage  of  the  planners 
might  not  have  enough  fuel  to  remain 
in  the  holding  pattern,  however. 
According  to  a recent  NACJP  survey,  only 
60  to  100  of  the  local  offices  will  survive 


stated  through  a spokesman  that  the 
measure  would  abrogate  freedom  while 
protecting  the  safety  of  no  one.  Marcel 
Rigout  of  the  Communist  Party  com- 
plained that  the  law  "would  create  a police 
state.  ” 

Coming  to  the  defense  of  the  measure, 
Peyrefitte  noted  that  he  drafted  the  legisla- 
tion in  response  to  nationwide  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  existing  penal  code.  He 
pointed  to  several  polls  which  show  a 
growing  concern  about  street  crime, 
particularly  robbery  and  rape. 

Other  proponents  of  the  bill  indicated 
that  the  rise  of  the  vigilante  group  known 
as  Legitimate  Defense  is  further  evidence 
of  the  public’s  unhappiness  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  crime  is  being  handled  in 
France.  There  have  been  38  Legitimate 
Defense  killings  in  the  last  two  years,  but 
no  death  sentences  have  been  carried  out. 

Compared  to  the  United  States,  France 
is  a low-crime  nation.  For  the  past  40 
years,  the  country’s  ratio  of  homicides  to 
population  has  been  one  per  year  for  every 
100,000  citizens. 

Serious  crime  has  risen  slightly,  but 
the  numbers  are  far  lower  than  those  in 
America.  Of  258,190  offenses  of  all  kinds 
reported  in  Paris  last  year,  only  4 percent 
would  be  classified  as  felonies  in  the 
United  States. 

However,  juvenile  delinquency  has  qua- 


thc  dollar  drought  out  of  a current  total  of 
about  480. 

‘The  ones  that  have  a higher  probabi- 
lity of  succeeding  are  the  ones  that  are 
based  in  a single  county  and  those  that  are 
city  /county  combination,"  Cunniff  stated. 
“The  ones  that  are  going  to  have  a more 
difficult  time  are  the  multi-county  opera- 
tions because  they  arc  responding  to  three 
or  four  bosses,  different  county  execs  and 
different  towns,  which  complicates  their 
whole  strategy  for  continuing  as  a planning 
office.” 

The  planners’  association  is  pushing  a 
proposal  that  would  let  the  states  and  lo- 
calities decide  how  to  spend  their  unobli- 
gated pipeline  money.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  package,  the  planners  would  be 
allowed  to  use  some  of  the  funds  as  seed 
money  to  initiate  new  projects. 

Explaining  the  rationale  behind  such  a 
strategy,  Cunniff  said,  “Some  people  may 
say  we  don’t  expect  LEAA  to  pay  for  the 
entire  operation,  but  in  order  to  sell  it 
[to  state  and  local  officials]  it  helps  to  say 
that  we’re  getting  some  money  from  the 
Federal  government.” 

As  to  the  hopes  that  presidential  politics 
will  become  a strange  bedfellow  to 
OJARS/LEAA  in  regard  to  bailing  the 
agency  out  financially,  Cunniff  said, 
'We  have  a much  better  chance  of  having 
some  kind  of  a program  if  Reagan  gets 
elected  and  less  of  a chance  if  Carter  gets 
elected.  But  I’m  not  ruling  out  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  program  coming  back  as  either 
LEAA.  or  s<^*c  replacement.  It  could 
become  a hot  issue  in  the  campaign.” 


drupled  in  10  years,  and  minor  street 
crime  is  threatening  to  destroy  the  French 
lifestyle.  "It’s  not  the  bank  robbery  in 
Nice  or  the  theft  of  gold  at  Orly  Air- 
port that  bothers  the  average  citizen,” 
a French  criminologist  noted,  “but  the 
subway  holdup,  the  mugging,  the  purse 
snatch.  It’s  these  little  offenses  that  are 
poisoning  life  in  France.” 

While  the  proposed  code  would  not  put 
extra  bubbles  in  the  Perrier,  it  would  give 
France  a taste  of  habeas  corpus.  Pre- 
sently, a prosecutor  can  hold  an  accused 
person  as  long  as  he  wishes  while  preparing 
his  case. 

Under  the  act,  a prisoner  would  have  to 
be  brought  before  a judge  within  three 
days  of  his  arrest.  The  result  might  be  a 
reduction  of  inmate  rolls,  since  45  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  French  jails  are  await- 
ing trial. 

A more  controversial  section  of  the  bill 
would  severely  restrict  judges’  discretion  in 
setting  sentences  for  many  offenses, 
eliminating  extenuating  circumstances  for 
some  crimes.  "No  longer  will  a man  be 
judged,"  one  opposition  judge  declared. 
“An  infraction  will  be  legally  defined.” 

In  the  case  of  mercy  killings,  the  act 
prescribes  a minimum  sentence  of  three 
years.  “Until  now,  the  courts  usually  pro- 
nounced a symbolic  sentence  and  dropped 
the  prison  sentence,”  a professor  of  penal 
law  noted.  “That  will  no  longer  be  possi- 
ble.” 

When  the  components  of  the  new  code 
were  unveiled  three  months  ago,  judges 
throughout  the  country  marched  in  pro- 
test against  the  legislation.  Some  of  them 
were  reported  to  be  among  the  most 
conservative  jurists  in  the  nation. 

DEA  confirms  increased  flow 
of  Southwest  Asian  heroin 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration  pro- 
jections that  political  unrest  in  Southwest 
Asia  would  lead  to  the  increased  export  of 
high-quality  heroin  to  the  United  States 
have  been  found  to  be  right  on  the  mark. 

DEA  officials  recently  told  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  that  34  percent  of  the 
heroin  now  seized  in  America  comes 
from  Iran,  Afghanistan  or  Pakistan.  In 
comparison,  the  so-called  “Golden 
Crescent”  accounted  for  less  than  half  a 
percent  of  the  total  a year  ago. 

Weighing  the  extent  of  the  problem, 
agents  estimated  that  they  will  seize  about 
90  kilograms  of  Golden  Crescent  heroin 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  In  1979,  they  had 
confiscated  47  kilos  of  Southwest  Asian 
drugs,  which  was  four  times  the  amount 
taken  in  1978  before  the  Iranian  govern- 
ment of  the  late  Shah  Mohammed  Reza 
Pahlevi  fell. 

DEA  spokesman  David  Hoover  noted 
that  about  half  of  the  arrests  made  in  this 
country  during  the  past  year  on  charges  of 
heroin  smuggling,  possession  or  sales 
have  involved  Iranian  citizens.  “It  is  the 
largest  and  most  alarming  trend”  in  the 
current  international  drug  market,  he  said. 

The  ongoing  political  strife  in  Iran  and 
Afghanistan  has  fertilized  a bumper  crop  of 


opium  poppies  by  allowing  growers  and 
smugglers  to  freewheel.  In  Iran,  the  lack 
of  police  presence  has  allowed  poppy  pro- 
ducers to  double  their  output  last  year  to 
about  600  metric  tons,  while  Pakistan  and 
Afghanistan  accounted  for  another  1,000 
tons,  the  DEA  stated. 

Heroin  addiction  and  overdose  deaths 
have  gone  into  a significant  downward 
spiral  since  the  mid-1970’s,  but 

officials  fear  that  the  new  wave  of  Golden 
Crescent  heroin  will  again  swell  use  of  the 
drug. 

While  the  DEA  has  been  monitoring  the 
situation,  its  regional  director  in  the  West, 
Jerry  N.  Jenson,  remarked  that  smuggling 
of  heroin  from  Southwest  Asia  to  the 
United  States  “is  something  that  has 

occurred  virtually  overnight.” 

Jenson’s  office  has  made  approximately 
30  heroin-related  arrests  over  the  past 
year  and  at  least  16  have  involved  Iranian 
citizens.  "Before  that,  we  had  not  had 
anything  here  involving  Iranian  heroin,” 
he  said. 

“Many  of  the-  Iranians  we  are  arresting 
are  ex-government  people,  people  who  had 
been  connected  with  agriculture  or  other 
departments,”  Jenson  added.  “One  was  a 
former  Iranian  police  officer.  Another  was 
an  engineer.  It’s  a different  group  of  peo- 
ple. Many  have  businesses,  which  in  effect, 
make  them  appear  more  legitimate  than 
the  lower,  uneducated  person  that  we  have 
seen  typically  involved  in  this." 

Police  in  Northern  Ireland 
lose  emergency  jailing  powers 

Suspected  terrorists  in  Northern  Ireland 
can  no  longer  be  indefinitely  jailed  without 
trial,  as  the  result  of  policy  change  by  the 
British  Government  which  announced 
last  month  that  it  is  stripping  police  of 
emergency  detention  authority. 

The  emergency  ordinance  has  been  in 
effect  since  August  1971  when  the  British 
province  was  on  the  brink  of  a full-scale 
civil  war,  according  to  the  Reuters  news 
agency. 

Although  hundreds  of  people  were 
jailed  under  the  provision,  no  one  has  been 
held  without  trial  since  1975.  Most  of 
the  suspected  guerrillas  who  had  been 
detained  were  from  Northern  Ireland’s 
minority  community. 

The  predominantly  Catholic  Irish  Re- 
public was  at  the  forefront  of  a group  of 
nations  that  had  sharply  criticized  the 
measure. 

International  School 
of  Polygraph  Sciences 

Evening  Programs 

Next  class  starts  September, 
1980.  For  further  information, 
call:  Barry  Kaufman,  Ph.D., 
(212)  239-7080. 


Presidential  campaign  could  set 
the  spark  that  saves  OJARS/LEAA 


Terror  in  the  prisons: 


Inmates  disclose  that  confinement  breeds  militancy 


By  JOHN  PALMER  and  JACK  WAUGH 

(Last  in  a series.) 

The  scene  could  have  been  in  any  large 
city  in  the  country.  It  happened  to  be  the 
maximum  security  prison  in  Illinois,  Joliet 
Penitentiary.  Present  are  seven  angry 
losers— young  men  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  law. 

They  are  gang  leaders  or  members. 
They  are  black,  poor,  angry,  bitter.  And 
they  are  planning  for  a new  way  of  life. 

Included  in  the  group  are  some  of  the 
toughest  names  known  to  Chicago  police. 

It  is  perhaps  the  first  time  these  men 
have  sat  down  in  one  room  to  talk  to  an 
outsider  about  their  failures,  their  feelings, 
and  their  plans. 

Among  them  are  Eugene  Hairston,  a 
leader  of  the  Blackstone  Rangers,  serving  a 
sentence  for  soliciting  to  commit  murder. 
Another  is  Ophem  (the  Count)  Falconer, 
a convicted  murderer.  Others  include 
Robert  Lloyd,  Ernest  Cole,  Roland  Rego, 
John  Gaston,  and  Michael  Rosenbourgh. 

For  the  first  time  they  are  making 
admissions  which  others  have  long  sus- 
pected but  were  unable  to  pinpoint.  They 
found  that  the  subculture  which  existed 
when  they  entered  the  institution  has 
hardened  and  made  them  more  deadly— 
they  freely  admit  it. 

“Militance  comes  out  because  people 
are  just  trying  to  survive  in  the  lockup,” 


says  Hairston.  “My  reaction  to  the  system 
has  been  hardened  since  I have  been  here. 
Anything-that  will  get  something  going,  I 
will  jump  into.  And  all  my  men  will  come 
along! 

“There  is  going  to  be  a killing  and  the 
ethnics  arc  going  to  be  at  the  head  of  it." 

Ronald  Rego’s  story: 

“I  feel  like  a ground  hog.  You  arc  so 
low  in  the  eyes  of  the  administration  that 
they  couldn’t  reach  you  with  a shovel.  We 
have  what  they  call  ‘insolent  eyeballs’  in 
here.  You  look  at  a guard  a certain  way, 
don’t  say  a thing,  and  he  says  10  days 
in  confinement.  Just  because  you  looked 
at  him. 

"There  isn’t  anything  I wouldn’t  do 
for  Jeff  Forte  and  Eugene  Hairston, 
(Blackstone  Rangers).  It’s  the  greatest 
relationship  in  the  universe.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  they  wouldn’t  do  for 
me  and  without  them  I wouldn’t  have  any 
life.” 

Ophem  (The  Count)  Falconer's  story: 

“I’m  against  the  system  because  the 
system  is  against  me.  You  get  a ticket  for 
some  infraction,  then  you  go  and  ask 
about  the  ticket  and  you  get  another 
ticket  for  being  disrespectful. 

“Even  the  young  and  black  officers  who 
are  sympathetic  are  forced  to  go  along,  or 
they’ll  get  into  trouble.  I’m  handcuffed 


for  meetings  with  friends  and  at  visiting 
time,  even  with  guards  everywhere.  But 
because  you  are  the  press,  I’m  in  here 
without  cuffs,  so  it  won’t  look  so  bad.  If 
the  head  of  a gang  says  ‘stay  cool,’  you 
stay  cool. 

“If  he  says  ‘go,’  you  go.  They  arc  the 
only  ones  that  really  care  anything  about 
you.  Sure  we’re  ready  to  tear  off  anyone, 
anywhere.  It  wasn’t  like  that  when  we 
came  in.” 

John  Gaston  is  mature  and  extremely 
well-spoken.  The  chaplain  for  whom  he 
works  says  he  is  a very  well-balanced  per- 
son who  treats  everyone  with  great 
thoughtfulness.  Gaston  could  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  an  executive  of  a large  corpo- 
ration. 

He  says:  “The  reason  that  we  sec  so 
much  political  conditioning  in  prisions 
today  is  that  punishment  in  the  prison 
always  takes  on  overtones  of  revenge 
rather  than  correction.  The  so-called 
democracy  simply  doesn’t  apply  to  the 
prisoner.  And  he  knows  he  is  in  here 
because  he’s  poor  or  black,  and  that  lets 
him  know  imprisonment  is  a political  act 
of  one  group  against  another." 

“The  average  criminal  is  a victim 
of  the  system  from  which  he  comes.  I 
feel  like  a mad  dog.  Our  society  can’t 
afford  the  carnage  that  results  from  this 
thing  called  the  social  justice  system." 


NAACP,  LEAA  and  the  Police  Foundation  team  up. . . 

Study  will  focus  on  minority  shootings 


Continued  from  Page  1 

citizens  their  policies  on  deadly  force  and 

relevant  management  practices,”  Murphy 

added. 

Explaining  the  minority  group  focus  of 
the  project,  Broome  noted  that  the  nega- 
tive impact  of  police  killings  dispropor- 
tionately affects  minority  communities. 

“Blacks  and  Hispanics  account  for  more 
than  half  the  victims  of  police  shootings," 
he  said.  ‘This  project  will  address  the  legi- 
timate concerns  of  minority  residents  with 
its  educational  seminars,  to  be  held  in  the 
Southeastern  and  Western  regions  of  the 
country.” 

The  training  sessions  are  scheduled  to  be 
conducted  in  the  fall,  after  the  citizens’ 
guide  is  published.  NAACP  officials  said 
the  seminars  would  provide  detailed  ex- 
planations of  the  guide  and  instruct  local 
NAACP  members  on  “how  to  weigh  some 
of  the  answers  that  are  expected  to  be 
forthcoming  from  the  questionnaire.” 

Broome  remarked  that  the  study  will 
also  analyze  state  laws  as  they  relate  to 


officers'  use  of  their  weapons.  “Officers 
have  an  affirmative  duty  to  use  that  de- 
gree of  force  necessary  to  protect  human 
life,"  he  told  the  convention.  “However, 
deadly  force  is  not  justified  merely  to  pro- 
tect property  interest.  A reverence  for  the 
value  of  human  life  should  always  guide 
officers  in  considering  the  use  of  deadly 
force.” 

Following  Broome  to  the  NAACP 
podium,  Murphy  noted  that  some  police 
departments  have  been  “more  enlightened 
and  successful  than  others”  in  capping  the 
excessive  use  of  deadly  force  by  their 
officers. 

“The  time  is  now  to  get  tough  with 
police  departments  which,  inadvertently 
or  deliberately,  have  not  adopted  clear-cut, 
restrictive,  humane  policies  on  when  police 
officers  may  use  their  weapons  against 
citizens,”  he  asserted.  ‘The  time  is  now 
to  get  tough  with  police  departments 
which  may  have  reasonable  policies  on 
deadly  force  but  which  do  not  have  effec- 
tive management  practices  to  make  sure 


NRA  urges  improved  gun  training 
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participating  departments  authorized  the 
carrying  of  shotguns  in  patrol  cars,  only 
34  percent  required  qualification. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  agencies 
did  conduct  shotgun  training  for  their 
officers,  however.  A related  question 
showed  that  52  percent  of  the  shotgun-tot- 
ing departments  used  only  buckshot  in  the 
weapons,  while  the  remainder  approved  the 
use  of  both  slugs  and  buckshot  in  the  guns. 

Commenting  on  the  results,  Daugherty 
described  the  shotgun  as  “an  important 
part  of  the  police  arsenal.”  “It  can  inflict 
property  damage  and  injury  on  the  inno- 
cent as  well  as  the  criminal,”  he  said. 
“For  that  reason,  thorough  training  and 
qualification  are  definitely  recommended.1’ 


Other  responses  on  the  type  of  weapon- 
ry used  by  the  various  departments  showed 
that  two-thirds  issued  handguns  to  their 
officers,  with  over  half  providing  sidcarms 
with  adjustable  sights,  and  three  percent 
issuing  semi-automatics.  A fourth  of  the 
agencies  authorized  round-nosed  ammuni- 
tion for  their  patrol  force,  1 1 percent  used 
semi-wadcutter  and  64  percent  loaded  with 
hollow-point  bullets. 

In  a general  assessment  of  the  survey 
results,  Daugherty  pointed  out  that  the 
NRA  strongly  recommends  training  and 
qualification  with . all  duty  and  off-duty 
firearms.  “These  two  activities  are  xhe 
law  enforcement  agencies'  strongest  pro- 
tection where  legal  liability  is  concerned,’’ 
he  said. 


those  policies  are  followed.” 

Murphy  pointed  to  the  longstanding 
FBI  shooting  policy  which  bars  agents 
from  firing  their  sidearms  unless  they  or 
a bystander  are  in  danger  of  death  or 
“grievous  bodily  harm."  The  foundation 
president  commented  that  if  every 
American  police  force  followed  the  stan- 
dard “the  rate  of  unnecessary  police 
shootings  of  citizens  would  decline 
markedly." 

Noting  that  LEAA  last  year  granted 
over  $800,000  to  the  National  Urban 
League,  the  University  of  California  and 
the  IACP  to  examine  the  problem,  Broome 
said  it  is  his  agency's  “ultimate  objective 
to  assist  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
development  of  strategics  and  techniques 
to  reduce  the  number  of  homicides  by  po- 
lice officers  without  jeopardizing  the 
officers’  safety.” 

In  a related  development,  the  National 
Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforcement 
Executives  passed  a resolution  last  month 
that  closely  mirrors  the  FBI’s  policy  on 
deadly  force.  The  NOBLE  statement 
urged  that  officers  not  use  their  weapons 
except  in  defense  of  their  own  life  or  the 
life  of  a citizen  in  imminent  danger. 

Noting  that  inconsistent  weapons-usc 
policies  leave  too  much  to  the  “whim  of 
one  man,”  NOBLE  president  Gilbert 
Branche  said  that  his  group  is  working 
for  the  adoption  of  a national  standard. 

"Current  standards  permit  an  officer  to 
fire  at  a fleeing  felon,"  said  Branche,  the 
chief  of  the  Philadelphia  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, detective  division.  “But  that  could 
be  a burglar  or  in  some  cities  it  could  be 
someone  who  spit  at  a police  officer." 

The  NOBLE  president  suggested  that 
under  current  and  diverse  guidelines  an 
officer  could  set  himself  up  as  judge  and 
jury  of  a fleeing  suspect.  “To  shoot  some- 
one is  much  cruder  punishment  than  a 
court  would  ever  provide  were  that  person 
convicted  of  a crime,  he  commented. 


Michael  Rosenbourgh’s  story: 

"I  have  been  handcuffed  for  long 
periods,  and  one  man  with  me  had  them  on 
for  three  years  and  never  came  out  of  his 
cell  for  two  years.  That  turned  off  his 
human  dignity  and  mine. 

“In  a group  on  the  street  you’re  with 
your  own  kind.  When  you  get  in  the  joint 
you  see  the  black-white  thing  stuck  down 
your  throat.  I’ve  had  it  with  this  society; 
they’ll  never  bring  me  back  to  this 
penitentiary." 

"Docs  this  place  make  a man  danger- 
ous? Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  I will  never  come 
back.  I would  rather  die  than  serve  time 
again.  Nobody  repents  in  here.  It  only 
makes  one  decide  that  the  establishment  is 
against  him  and  he  has  to  take  them  on. 

“I  know  a lot  of  real  animals  in 
here.  They  didn't  come  in  that  way." 

Ernest  Cole’s  story : 

“I  tried  the  compromise  thing.  During 
the  big  uprising  in  ’72,  I worked  with 
the  administration.  But  1 finally  got  turned 
off  when  the  guards  came  back  and 
bragged  about  how  many  heads  they’d 
busted.  This  is  why  there  was  an  up- 
rising. 

“It’s  considered  a game  with  them. 
One  guard  talked  about  how  he  beat  up 
a prisoner.  Another  inmate  couldn’t  stop 
a toilet  from  flooding,  so  they  took  off 
all  his  clothes  and  locked  him  up  for  14 
days.  You  don’t  forget  things  like  that." 

"I  was  kidnapped  right  in  prison.  They 
brought  me  to  the  administration 

building  in  handcuffs.  They  shipped  me 
out  I didn’t  have  my  glasses,  couldn't 
write  letters  or  get  in  touch  with  anyone 
in  another  institution  without  any  notice. 

"My  family  was  told  they  couldn’t 
reach  me.  I was  there  for  22  days 
before  anyone  knew.  There  are  going  to 
be  a lot  more  S.L.A.  and  Death  Angels. 
Wait  and  sec." 

Malcolm  X put  it  well:  “The  people 
who  helped  me  were  the  wrong  people, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  moral  society, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  democratic 
society. 

“They  were  the  pimps,  the  prostitutes, 
and  hustlers,  the  thieves,  and  the  murder- 
ers. The  people  who  helped  me  through  the 
high  school  were  the  gangs.  The  people 
who  helped  me  through  the  college  of 
life  were  the  people  in  the  prisons." 

“The  people  who  put  me  through  the 
university  of  common  sense  were  the 
people  on  the  streets,  in  the  ghettos,  that 
were  infected  with  crime  and  dcliqucncy. 
These  kids  are  beautiful.  These  kids  are 
great.  These  kids  need  to  be  seen  and 
helped. 


Moving? 

Don’t  forget  to 
write. 

Fill  out  this  coupon  and  send  it, 
along  with  your  old  computer 
mailing  label,  to:  Subscrip- 
tions, Room  2104,  444  W.  56 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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Sweden’s  new  police  tradition 

An  interview  with  Carl  Dalin, 
chief  of  the  Falkenberg  police  district 


Carl  Dalin,  42,  has  served  as  chief  of  the  Falkenberg 
police  district  since  1972,  commanding  a force  of  40 
sworn  and  20  civilian  personnel  to  police  a resort  area  that 
has  a fluctuating  population  of  between  34,000  and 
60,000  inhabitants. 

After  a brief  military  hitch,  Dalin  began  his  law  en- 
forcement career  as  an  apprentice  landsfiskal  in  Stock- 
holm. The  post  involved  serving  as  chief  of  police,  prose- 
cutor and  marshal  in  a police  district. 

Obtaining  a law  degree  from  the  University  of  Stock- 
holm and  graduating  from  a six-month  course  at  Sweden’s 
Federal  Police  School,  Dalin  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  assistant  landsfiskal,  a post  he  held  until  1965,  when 
the  position  was  phased  out.  He  was  given  the  option  to 
join  the  newly  created  Federal  Police  Force,  or  to  work  as 
either  a prosecutor  or  a marshal. 

Opting  to  remain  in  policing,  the  lawman  became 
assistant  commissioner  of  a police  district  in  the  southern 
part  of  Sweden,  serving  there  until  1972.  During  the 
period,  he  worked  for  a year  at  the  National  Police  Board 
in  Stockholm. 

A member  of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  Dalin  is  involved  in  research  concerning  the 
creation  and  testing  of  special  warning  signals  for  emer- 
gency vehicles. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Michael  Balton. 

• • • 

LF,N:  The  Swedish  police  became  a federal  force  in  1965. 
Could  you  describe  the  transition  and  what  it  entailed? 
DALIN:  First  of  all,  the  change  meant  that  the  police 
didn’t  have  to  go  to  the  local  authorities  - city  councils, 
community  councils  - to  ask  for  money.  At  the  same 
time,  a lot  of  the  small  police  districts  were  amalgamated 
into  larger  districts.  Also,  because  in  the  cities  the  chief 
of  police  - with  the  exception  of  the  three  largest, 
Stockholm,  Gotcborg  and  Malmoc  - normally  was  at 
the  same  time  the  chief  public  prosecutor  for  the  city. 
In  the  countryside,  where  1 started  my  career,  it  was 
called  landsfiskal.  The  landsfiskal  was  chief  of  police, 
public  prosecutor,  and  distrainer  as  well,  which  involves 
seizing  property  to  get  value  for  debts  or  taxes.  Those 
three  arrangements  were  split,  so  that  after  that  nobody  in 
the  police  docs  anything  other  than  police  work.  We  have 
a special  department  for  prosecutors  and  a special  depart- 
ment for  distrainers. 

LEN:  What  then  is  the  present  structure  of  the  federal 
police  system? 

DALIN-.  Well,  it’s  one  police  system  all  over,  and  it’s 


then  divided  into  several  districts,  with  all  the  districts 
having  the  same  structure  and  the  same  rules  and  policies, 
the  same  type  of  equipment.  That’s  another  thing  that 
came  with  the  change.  After  1965  the  technical  equip- 
ment was  changed  and  specified  by  the  National  Police 
Board,  and  sent  out  to  the  districts,  so  they  have  a better 
way  of  trying  out  which  equipment  is  the  best,  and  they 
also  get  a cheaper  price  by  buying  in  large  quantities. 
Consequently,  somebody  who  moves  cither  permanently 
or  temporarily  from  one  district  to  another  has  the  same 
rules  to  go  by,  the  same  equipment  to  use,  so  he  knows 
more  about  it. 

LEN:  How  many  districts  are  there? 

DALIN:  Presently,  118. 

LEN:  What  is  the  command  structure  like  within  each  of 
the  districts? 

DALIN:  Each  police  district  is  divided  into  two  pans, 
one  being  that  of  the  uniformed  men,  the  patrol  force, 
and  the  other  part  being  the  detectives,  or  the  investiga- 
tion department,  however  you  might  call  it.  That  is 
the  normal  structure,  and  in  terms  of  staffing  you  will 
have  a chief,  and  then  an  assistant  chief,  and  the  staff 
besides,  then  the  captains.  There  is  also  a chief  for  each  of 
the  respective  departments.  Within  the  uniformed  part, 
there  arc  normally  five  duty  inspectors  who  carry  all 
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through  the  24-hour  period,  and  they  have  other  inspec- 
tors and  patrolmen. 

LEN:  What  were  some  of  the  problems  you  experienced 
in  the  switch  from  local  to  national  policing? 

DALIN:  Actually,  there  were  not  too  many  problems  in 
the  switchover.  There  was  quite  a lot  of  work:  a lot  of 
papers  to  rearrange,  old  police  quarters  to  abandon  and 
new  police  quarters  to  set  up,  new  routines  when  it  came 
to  filing  old  papers  and  so  on,  a National  Police  Board  to 
get  used  to.  But  I think  it  has  worked  out  very  well. 
LEN:  What  does  this  National  Police  Board  consist  of? 
DALIN:  The  board  consists  of  some  700  people,  but 
when  we  use  the  term  board  we  use  it  not  only  for  the 
board  itself  — the  board  of  directors  — but  also  to  mean 
the  whole  institution,  including  staff  support.  The  board 
itself  consists  of  a national  chief  of  police,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  for  six  years  at  a time,  and  he 
has  an  assistant.  He  too  is  appointed  for  six  years.  Then 
there  are  two  sub-commanders,  and  they  are  civil  servants. 
Those  four  are  normally  on  the  National  Police  Board. 
Then  there  are  seven  elected  members  from  Parliament 


also  sitting  on  the  board.  They  have  seven  of  what  we  call 
stand-ins,  and  very  often  all  of  them  go  to  the  board. 
Having  the  members  of  Parliament  there  is  more  or  less  to 
insure  that  the  Parliament  can  have  an  insight  into  this 
business. 

LF.N:  And  this  board  then  has  700  people  in  staffing 
under  it? 

DALIN:  Yes,  and  some  of  them  arc  civilian  employees 
while  others  are  police  officers  of  various  ranks. 

LEN:  How  did  the  switch  to  a federal  system  of  policing 
affect  officer  training? 

DALIN:  It  did  improve  it  quite  a lot.  We  had  a police 
school  before,  which  was  called  the  Federal  Police  School 
and  was  a government  arrangement.  In  any  case,  now 
with  a national  police  board  becoming  the  head  of  the  po- 
lice school  it  was  in  some  ways  easier  for  them  to  manage 
police  education,  it  was  easier  for  them  to  get  better 
teachers,  it  was  easier  for  them  to  push  for  more  educa- 
tion. Also,  it  was  easier  to  push  for  people  with  degrees, 
so  that  we  should  have  a certain  level  of  education,  be- 
cause before  each  police  district  sent  people  to  the 
national  police  academy.  They  were  people  who  were 
more  or  less  taken  in  from  the  streets  starting  out  as 
police  officers,  and  this  could  take  some  time,  sometimes 
a couple  of  years  before  actually  leaving  the  police 


academy.  Then  some  people  went  to  the  higher  classes 
before  having  the  rank,  and  some  made  it  while  others 
didn’t.  Others  switched,  and  that  was  part  of  the  idea: 
you  get  your  rank  if  you  have  an  appointment  on  the 
basis  of  evaluation  and  seniority.  When  one  gets  the  new 
position  he  is  sent  back  for  further  training.  The  result  is 
that  the  amount  of  training  education  is  quite  a lot,  and 
much  more  than  before. 

LEN:  What  docs  recruit  training  consist  of? 

DALIN:  Mainly  education  in  the  law,  the  specific  laws 
that  tell  the  police  what  we  are  allowed  to  do  and  what 
we  are  not  allowed  to  do;  police  tactics,  how  to  behave 
and  what  to  do  at,  let’s  say,  the  scene  of  a traffic  accident-, 
how  to  use  the  equipment,  of  course;  also  how  to  ap- 
proach a scene  of  a crime,  how  to  use  the  radio  equip- 
ment. There  is,  of  course,  training  in  shooting,  physical 
training,  and  so  on.  They  also  study  English  and  Swedish 
quite  a lot. 

LEN:  How  long  docs  this  training  take? 

DALIN:  One  year. 

LEN:  Is  there  a probationary  period  after  that? 

DALIN:  Yes,  three  years.  Before  being  hired  by  the  po- 
lice, we  go  through  two  interviews,  one  on  the  local 
level  and  the  other  with  a recruiting  officer  from  the 
national  police  board.  We  check  all  the  records,  we  talk 
to  friends  of  theirs,  their  teachers,  and  so  on,  to  try  to 
find  out  what  kind  of  person  he  or  she  is.  Then  if  they 
are  accepted  they  go  to  the  police  academy  for  one  year. 
After  that  they  are  sent  out  to  a district.  They  have  the 
chance  to  say  “I  would  like  to  go  to  this  or  that  district.” 
Very  often  they  are  assigned  to  a district  where  maybe 
they  didn’t  want  to  go  because  they  are  sent  out  on  the 
basis  of  which  district  needs  people  the  most.  They  then 
have  to  stay  there  for  another  two  years,  so  they  can’t 
move  around  during  that  period,  and  they  are,  as  you  say, 
probationary. 

They  start  out  with  the  detective  department,  where 
they  work  in  plainclothes  with  the  detectives.  After  one 
year  of  that  they  will  have  one  year  with  the  patrol  force 
in  uniform.  But  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  out  on  their 
own;  they  should  work  together  with  somebody  within  a 
sector  who  shows  them  how  to  do  things  and  shows  them 
around.  So  it’s  not  until  after  three  years  that  they  are 
allowed  to  go  out  on  their  own.  After  that  they  can  also 
apply  for  a position  in  other  districts  if  they  want  to. 
LEN:  So  there’s  no  written  test  for  entrance  to  the  ser- 
vice? 

DALIN:  Not  before  they  are  hired  by  the  police.  During 
the  police  academy  there  are  quite  regular  tests. 

LEN:  Is  there  a sizable  dropout  rate  at  the  academy  as  a 
consequence? 

DALIN:  Not  too  bad.  I think  the  dropout  rate  — I’m  not 
too  sure  about  this  — I think  it’s  something  like  10 
percent  or  less. 

LEN:  Prior  to  the  federalization,  you  served  as  an  assis- 
tant landsfiskal.  Was  the  job  as  complicated  in  practice 
as  you  describe  it? 

DALIN:  I somehow  felt  that  the  police  part  of  it  got  the 
smallest  part  of  my  attention.  Very  often  the  landsfiskal 
is  mainly  the  prosecutor  because  that  takes  most  of  the 
time,  and  also  the  distrainer.  The  police  work  had  to  be 
done  by  his  second-in-command.  That  was  very  often  a 
police  inspector,  since  most  of  these  areas  were  rural 
areas  in  countryside  districts.  Very  often  the  police 
district  might  have  probably  not  more  than  10  or  15 
police  officers.  That  was  the  way  I learned  how  to  do  it. 
It  didn't  seem  too  strange  at  that  time.  Somehow  I never 
have  had  the  time  nowadays  to  talk  to  people  and  take  it 
easy  the  same  way  I had  then.  It's  more  hectic  now. 
LEN:  Even  though  you’re  only  involved  with  police 
responsibilities  now? 

DALIN:  Yes.  So  in  one  way,  as  I said,  making  this  change 
has  certainly  made  the  police  more  effective,  but  they 
have  certainly  made  us  work  a lot  more. 

LEN:  You’re  presently  head  of  the  Falkenberg  police  dis- 
trict. How  would  you  describe  the  force? 

DALIN:  It’s  a town  and  an  area  by  the  west  coast  situated 
some  60  miles  south  of  Goteborg.  It’s  a rather  small 
town,  with  the  town  itself  having  some  15.000  people. 
The  area  around  it  is  the  same  community;  we  don’t 

Continued  on  Page  9 


‘One  advantage  to  having  a national  police  force  is  that  you 
should  be  able  to  move  people  around  where  they  are 
needed.  But  that,  more  or  less,  has  not  been  done.  ’ 
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‘They  started  out  in  196 5 saying  that  we  should  be  a nice  police  force.  We  shouldn’t  write  \ 
tickets;  we  should  just  talk  to  [traffic  violators].  That  has  lead  many  people  to  have  the  at- 
titude that  they  can  do  whatever  they  want.  We  have  now  gotten  back  to  writing  tickets.’ 


Continued  from  Page  8 

have  city  and  county  areas  anymore,  only  communities. 
Very  often  a city  or  town  is  the  center  of  that  communi- 
ty. So  my  district  is  the  same  as  the  community.  There  are 
other  districts  which  have,  let’s  say,  two  or  three  com- 
munities. In  my  case,  one  community,  one  district.  There 
are  a total  of  about  35,000  people  living  there.  It’s  a 
summer  resort,  so  a lot  of  people  come  there  during  the 
summer  months,  and  we  might  have  something  like 
70,000  people  at  that  time. 

It’s  quite  a quiet  district.  We  don’t  have  many  violent 
crimes;  except  for  suicides  and  accidents,  no  one  has 
been  killed  there  since  1975.  The  main  crimes  are  burgla- 
ries and  thefts. 

LEN-.  Do  you  find  any  particular  problems  in  policing  a 
resort  area? 

DALIN:  There  is  one  problem,  and  that  is  that  during  the 
summer  a lot  of  people  come  there,  but  during  the 
summer  the  police  officers  have  their  vacations  as  well. 
When  wc  need  them  the  most,  a lot  of  them  are  on  vaca- 
tion. We  had  a problem  some  two  years  ago,  where  they 
were  saying  that  everybody  has  a right  to  have  a minimum 
four  weeks  vacation  during  June,  July  and  August.  We  had 
to  make  an  agreement  together  with  the  police  union, 
not  only  in  my  district  but  on  a national  basis,  so  they 
are  not  taking  altogether  four  weeks  during  the  peak 
periods. 

One  idea  in  having  a national  police  force  was  that  you 
should  be  able  to  move  people  around  when  they  were 
needed.  And  so  it  was  done  in  the  beginning,  and  Falkcn- 
berg  had  a lot  of  people  coming  during  the  summer  from 
other  districts.  I think  at  the  time  they  had  some  six  or 
eight  police  officers  coming  to  help  out  during  the  sum- 
mer. But  that  has  now  more  or  less  not  been  done,  and  it 
has  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  get  reinforce- 
ments. One  reason  was  that  the  Stockholm  area  district 
wanted  reinforcements  as  well,  and  the  police  union, 
which  is  fairly  strong  in  Sweden,  said  they  would  not 
accept  this.  They  made  an  agreement  with  the  National 
Police  Board  that  wc  should  not  have  as  many  reinforce- 
ments, or  movements  of  people,  on  that  kind  of  basis.  If 
it’s  men  needed  for  a specific  event,  or  something  like 
that,  then  it’s  OK.  We  have  a motor  race  during  the 
summer  months,  and  we  get  a few  people  from  other 
districts  in  for  that,  but  otherwise  now  we  get  two  officers 
coming  to  our  district  during  the  summer.  For  another 
special  occasion  I may  get  four  men  coming  in  with  their 
horses,  four  cavalry,  or  rather  mounted  officers  coming  in 
from  Goteborg. 

LEN:  But  you’re  still  undermanned  during  the  summer 
months? 

DALIN:  Still  undermanned,  certainly,  but  at  least  the 
mounties  help  somewhat  because  they  can  patrol  certain 
camping  sites,  and  the  beaches,  which  are  very  difficult 
to  patrol  in  a car. 

LEN:  You  noted  that  the  violent  crime  rate  is  fairly  low. 
How  does  that  compare  with  the  rest  of  Sweden? 

DALIN:  It's  lower  than,  let’s  say,  the  large  cities,  the 
larger  districts.  We  do  have  a lot  of  problems  with  families 
fighting,  where  wc  will  have  to  go  down  and  calm  them 
down,  talk  to  them  for  a while  and  settle  the  situation. 
LEN:  Has  crime  tended  to  be  going  up  or  down  nation- 
wide during  the  last  few  years? 

DALIN:  It  has  been  going  up  all  the  time  since  I don’t 
know  how  many  years  ago.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons 
that  we  came  to  a national  police  force,  because  crimes 
were  going  up.  It  has  done  so  steadily  until  last  summer  or 
last  fall.  At  that  time,  for  some  strange  reason,  it  leveled 
and  has  almost  come  down  a little,  not  in  all  the  districts 
but  in  many  of  them.  But  we’ll  have  to  wait  until  the 
summer  to  see  what  happens. 

LEN:  Is  computer  technology  used  on  a national  level  to 
plot  crime  figures? 

DALIN:  Yes,  and  that  again  was  also  one  of  the  reasons 
for  going  national,  so  that  we  could  use  computers  in  a 
better  way.  Mainly  our  computer  is  one  computer  system 
based  in  Stockholm,  and  everybody  else  is  connected  to  it 
with  terminals.  So  it’s  not  like  otherwise,  where  each  dis- 
trict would  have  had  their  computer  — of  course,  they 
would  probably  have  put  them  together  somehow,  but 
now  we  have  the  one  system  and  everybody  is  connected 
to  it. 

There  are  quite  a lot  of  files  in  the  computer  now  - 


of  course  all  the  things  with  stolen  vehicles,  wanted  peo- 
ple and  so  on,  and  also  you  can  get  any  driver’s  license  or 
registration  number,  get  complete  data  on  a car,  and  a lot 
of  other  things.  We've  got  convictions  and  records  of 
fingerprints  on  computer  now.  There’s  a new  system  also 
that  they  brought  in  just  this  year  where  wc  can  put 
information  ourselves-,  wc  don't  have  to  ask  the  National 
Police  Board  for  what  kind  of  information  wc  can  put  in- 
to the  system.  We  can  just  put  in,  ourselves,  whatever  wc 
want,  information  on  any  kind  of  crime  t>r  suspected 
crime.  For  instance,  a car  of  this  or  that  type  and  color 
was  seen  at  this  or  that  place.  In  another  district  they 
can  sit  and  look  through  the  file  to  sec  if  something  can 
fit  in  somewhere,  to  connect  things  and  put  together 
leads.  We  have  had  those  kind  of  files  before,  but 
not  on  computer.  Each  district  had  its  own  files,  but 
now  we  have  a national  computer  system  for  them. 
LEN:  What  other  types  of  support  do  you  get  from  the 
National  Police  Board? 

DALIN:  Mostly  a lot  of  papers,  a damn  lot  of  papers. 
Although  one  kind  of  support  you  can  get  is  when  you 
have  a problem  you  can  call  them  and  say  “How  do  you 
go  about  this,  or  how  do  others  do  this?" 

In  another  way,  I think  it  has  helped  to  have  one 
central  unit  which  can  speak  for  the  police.  We  had  to 


fight  our  own  differences  with  the  press.  It’s  a little 
better  now  than  it  was,  say,  10  years  ago,  but  still  wc  do 
have  to  fight  now  and  then,  to  correct  articles  that  are 
misleading  and  so  on.  Also  to  fight  with  the  government 
if  we  need  it.  So  far  the  government  has  been  very  nice 
to  us  because  they've  never  said  anything  like  “Do  you 
really  need  that?”  They  always  said,  "Well,  sorry,  wc 
have  this  amount  of  money  to  spend.  We  realize  that  you 
need  the  other  things,  but  you  can’t  have  more  money. 
Which  things  would  you  rather  have?"  The  other  argu- 
ment — "Do  you  really  need  this"  — we  very  often  heard 
from  the  community  people  in  the  old  days. 

LEN:  Does  the  national  police  force  have  a group  of 
specialists  that  they  can  send  out  to  help  in  particularly 
tough  cases? 

DALIN:  They  have  a central  homicide  division,  or  what- 
ever you  want,  that  can  be  sent  out.  Within  each  county, 
one  district  has  a technical  staff  which  helps  the  other 
districts  in  the  county  when  it  comes  to,  say,  investigating 
a murder  scene,  suspicious  fires,  and  things  like  that. 
There  is  also  one  central  division  on  vice,  on  postal  and 
railway  crimes,  and  one  on  economic  crimes. 

LEN:  Is  that  a fairly  new  phenomenon,  the  economic 
crime  unit? 

DALIN:  It’s  not  more  than  four  or  five  years  ago  that  it 
was  started.  It’s  still  on  its  way,  because  the  police  need 
people  with  the  specialized  education  to  cope  with  it. 
LEN:  Are  there  also  specialized  forensic  facilities? 

DALIN:  Yes.  It’s  called  the  National  Forensic  Labora- 
tories, and  it’s  on  its  own  but  it’s  supervised  by  the  Na- 
tional Police  Board.  So  when  it  comes  to,  say,  comparing 
bullets,  the  work  is  sent  in  to  them,  as  well  as  making  tests 
on  bloodstains  on  clothing  and  so  on.  Fingerprints  arc 
also  sent  in  to  them,  but  normally  fingerprints  arc 
something  we  do  ourselves.  More  difficult  fingerprint 
applications  arc  sent  in  to  the  forensic  laboratories. 
LEN:  Your  officers  carry  sidearms  only  while  on  duty.  . . 
DALIN:  That’s  the  uniformed  men-,  they  carry  them  on 
duty.  Detectives  normally  don’t  carry  them  on  duty  un- 
less they  go  on  a mission.  In  large  cities,  like  Stockholm 
and  Goteborg,  there  are  special  divisions  who  go  out 
very  often  and  they  carry  a gun.  Others  normally  don't 
carry  a gun  unless  they  go  out  to  get  somebody  or  make 
some  investigation.  We’re  not  supposed  to  use  it  off-duty. 
LEN:  Are  you  formally  prohibited  from  this? 

DALIN:  The  chief  of  police  has  ruled  that  you  can’t 
carry  the  gun,  and  it  should  be  stored  at  the  police  sta- 
tion, not  at  the  officer’s  house.  This  is  more  or  less  the 
way  we  look  upon  it:  When  you  are  at  work  you  are 
armed,  if  you  are  in  uniform  or  if  you  go  on  a special 
mission.  When  you  are  off-duty,  then  you  are  off-duty 


and  should  not  go  on  carrying  a gun,  because  this  gun  is 
issued  to  you  as  a service  pistol  and  you  should  use  it 
when  on  service. 

LEN:  Do  police  officers  have  arrest  powers  while  off- 
duty? 

DALIN:  Yes,  they  have  the  same  powers  on  and  off- 
duty,  but  we  are  not  supposed  to  go  around  shooting  a 
gun  during  the  off-hours.  Wc  arc  supposed  to  do  some- 
thing, but  not  necessarily  run  in  and  try  to  make  the 
arrest  ourselves  if  wc  arc  alone.  The  main  thing  if  you  arc 
alone  off-duty  is,  if  you  have  any  chance,  to  try  to  alert 
your  colleagues  on-duty.  If  it's  a traffic  accident  or  some- 
thing like  that,  you  have  to  help  and  you  don’t  wait  for 
the  others.  You  start  helping,  of  course.  But  if  you  sec 
a robbery  or  something  like  that,  you  shouldn’t  run  in  and 
try  to  become  a hero  because  you  will  become  a dead 
hero. 

LEN:  What  limitations  arc. placed  on  the  national  police 
union? 

DALIN:  The  only  thin^  that's  restricted  is  wc  have  the 
right  to  go  on  strike,  but  the  government  also  has  the  right 
to  say,  this  strike  would  be  dangerous  for  the  country, 
so  for  the  moment  wc  prohibit  you  from  striking,"  They 
could  do  that. 

LF.N:  Have  there  been  any  job-related  actions  as  a result 


of  labor  disputes? 

DALIN:  Not  for  a good  many  years  now.  There  was  one 
in  Stockholm  two  years  ago  but  that  was  more  or  less  a 
kind  of  demonstration  that  just  took  an  hour  or  so.  There 
was  something  around  1969  when  a lot  of  the  police 
forces  were  quite  well  upset,  to  the  point  where  they  were 
talking  about  - well,  wc  didn't  have  the  right  to  strike  at 
that  time  - they  were  at  the  point  of  talking  about  going 
out  on  sick  leave.  It  never  came  to  that,  but  there  were 
quite  a lot  of  talks  about  that. 

LEN:  Do  the  unions  also  have  a say  in  setting  police 
policy? 

DALIN:  Oh  yes.  Both  the  national  union,  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Police  Board,  and  the  local  union, 
working  with  the  local  chief  of  police. 

LF.N:  Do  all  officers  belong  to  the  union? 

DALIN:  Yes.  In  Sweden  it's  very  common  that  you  be- 
long to  the  union.  I think  not  more  than  one  or  two 
percent  do  not  belong  to  the  union, 

LEN:  Does  this  include  ranking  officers  as  well? 

DALIN:  Yes.  It’s  all  the  same  union  except  for  the 
chiefs  of  police,  because  a lot  of  them,  having  been 
public  prosecutors  before,  have  their  lawyer  unions. 
Right  now,  out  of  some  400  people  with  the  rank  of 
chief  of  police  or  assistant  chief,  some  150  belong  to  the 
same  union  as  the  rest  of  the  police  officers.  The  others 
belong  to  another  union  for  people  with  a law  degree. 
This  is  a rather  new  trend  which  has  been  on  for  only 
about  the  last  10  years.  Before  that,  nobody  from  the 
commissioners  or  chiefs  ranks  ever  belonged  to  the  or- 
ganized police  union. 

LEN:  Docs  the  Swedish  police  service  have  a research  and 
planning  unit  at  the  national  level? 

DALIN:  There  arc  several  commissions  within  the  Nation- 
al Police  Board  to  do,  as  you  say,  planning.  There’s  one 
for  the  uniformed  service,  studying  patrol  work,  another 
which  concentrates  on  the  area  of  investigative  work. 
Their  job  is  to  give  help  or  advice  when  people  ask  for  it. 
also  to  go  out  and  inspect  the  districts  and  sec  how  people 
manage  things,  and  to  look  ahead  and  come  up  with  new 
ideas.  The  same  things  holds  true  for  the  technical  bureau 
and  the  computer  division.  So  research  is  spread  over  a 
couple  of  divisions,  each  with  its  own  speciality. 

LEN:  What  would  you  cite  as  some  of  the  significant 
research  developments  of  the  past  few  years? 

DALIN:  The  latest  one  involved  determining  how  people 
react  in  terms  of  whether  the  officer  is  in  uniform  or  is 
in  what  wc  call  sneaky  clothes,  and  also  the  effect  of 
radar  in  surveillance.  We’ve  only  used  radar  in  set-ups,  not 
the  moving  radar.  They  found  out  that  the  best  way  to 
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‘It  has  helped  to  have  one  central  unit  which  can  speak  for 
the  police.  We  have  to  fight  our  differences  with  the  press  to 
correct  articles  that  are  misleading  and  so  on.  ’ 
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Is  Hoover  to  be  left  in  a vacuum? 

DOJ  attitude  makes  first  FBI  director  a nonperson 


PUBLIC  FORUM 
By  JOHN  P.  GRANFIELD 

Is  there  a deliberate  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  and  its 
principal  spokesman,  Attorney  General 
Benjamin  R.  Civilctti,  to  deny  the  exis- 
tence of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  role 
he  played  in  the  history  and  development 
of  the  FBI?  Will  the  name  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  be  ceased  from  the  records  of  the 
FBI  and  its  parent,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  thereby  eliminating  the  person 
who  contributed  most  to  the  high  status 
and  reputation  of  the  bureau  for  well  over 
40  years? 

One  would  be  compelled  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative  to  the  above  questions 
after  reading  the  text  of  the  Law  Day 
Address  of  Civilctti  prepared  for  his  deliv- 
ery at  the  University  of  Georgia,  Athens, 
on  April  26.  The  focus  of  Civilctti 's 
comments  was  on  the  FBI.  The  speech 
consisted  of  some  16  double-spaced  typed 
pages;  14  of  these  pages  dealt  with  the  FBI 
specifically. 

Civilctti  reached  far  back  into  the 
history  of  the  FBI.  He  spoke  of  the  genesis 
of  the  organization  in  1908  under  Attor- 
ney General  Charles  J.  Bonaparte.  He 
referred  to  Attorney  General  Wickersham’s 
naming  the  newly  created  agency  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  What  Civilctti 
did  not  do  was  to  point  out  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  1924  and 
continued  as  such  until  his  death  in  1972. 
Not  only  was  this  fact  ignored,  but 
Hoover’s  name  was  not  mentioned  at 
all  throughout  the  entire  text,  although 
programs  of  the  FBI  which  came  about 


during  Hoover’s  tenure  as  director  were 
commented  upon  favorably  by  Civilctti. 

Specific  reference  was  made  to  the  FBI 
National  Academy,  the  FBI  Identification 
Division  described  in  the  text  as  “perhaps 
the  most  famous”  of  the  divisions  within 
the  FBI  offering  assistance  to  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  the  FBI  laboratory,  which, 
in  Civilctti 's  words  “is  in  the  vanguard  of 
scientific  methods  in  law  enforcement” 
and  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center.  Certainly,  the  success  of  these 
programs,  due  primarily  to  the  initiative 
and  foresight  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  should 
have  been  attributed  to  him  by  name  at  the 
very  least. 

This  is  how  Civilctti,  without  naming 
Hoover,  treated  the  period  when  Hoover 
assumed  the  directorship  of  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation:  “It  was  only  in  the  mid-20's 
the  the  bureau,  renamed  the  FBI  in  1925, 
began  to  develop  into  the  large  structured 
organization  that  it  is  today."  No  reason-, 
able  person  would  expect  that  the  attorney 
general  dwell  at  length  on  the  person  who 
was  responsible  for  the  bureau’s  statute 
among  law  enforcement  agencies  here  and 
abroad,  but  simple  justice  demands  that 
some  recognition  be  afforded  the  person 
primarily  responsible  for  the  bureau’s  pre- 
eminence in  the  law  enforcement  sector. 

President  Carter  and  former  Attorney 
General  Griffin  Bell  were  present  when 
Judge  Webster  was  sworn  in  as  director 
of  the  FBI  in  February  1978.  Both 
made  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
FBI  was  the  greatest  investigative  agency 
in  the  world.  Implicit  in  these  comments  is 
the  fact  that  the  FBI  achieved  that  stature 
when  Hoover  was  director.  The  break-in 


at  Watergate  occurred  in  June  1972, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Hoover,  and 
adverse  publicity  began  to  be  heaped  upon 
the  bureau  in  the  years  following  that 
incident.  It  is  quite  obvious  then  that  the 
greatness  of  the  FBI  as  stated  by  President 
Carter  and  Judge  Bell  was  achieved  and 
nurtured  throughout  the  years  when  the 
agency  was  administered  by  Hoover. 

My  wife  and  I visited  England  in  1976. 
While  there,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
spend  some  time  with  the  chief  constable 
of  a major  constabulary  in  the  central  part 
of  the  country.  His  force  ranked  among 
the  top  five  in  all  of  England  and  Wales. 
When  showing  us  his  office,  he  stopped 
before  a framed  letter  on  his  wall  and  took 
great  pride  in  identifying  the  letter  as 
having  been  written  to  him  by  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  The  admiration  he  held  for 
the  late  director  was  unquestioned.  Quite 
obviously,  this  admiration  is  not  shared 
by  Civiletti. 

Perhaps  Civiletti  has  the  feeling  that 
Hoover,  were  he  alive,  would  be  appalled 
at  the  high  incidence  of  criminality  in  the 
United  States  and  would  question  the 
decline  from  64,085  defendants  in  crim- 
inal cases  in  United  States  district  and 
appellate  courts  “terminated"  in  fiscal 
year  1972  as  compared  with  the 
48,021  defendants  in  criminal  cases  in 
U.S.  district  and  appellate  courts  “ter- 
minated” in  fiscal  year  1978,  a 
decrease  of  more  than  16,000.  There 
was  an  increase,  however,  in  the  staffing 
levels  of  the  U.S.  attorneys’  offices  of  more 
than  33  percent  from  1972  to  1979.  The 
number  of  FBI  agents  declined  from  over 
8,600  in  1973  to  about  7,600  in  1980. 


There  was  a substantial  increase  in  civil 
cases  from  1972  to  1979  raising  some 
doubts  as  to  the  appropriate  allocation  of 
resources. 

Interesting,  too,  is  the  fact  that  the  in- 
mate population  of  prisons  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment’s Bureau  of  Prisons  plunged  from 
32,088  as  of  December  1977  to  23,370 
as  of  April  1980.  There  was,  however,  an 
increase  in  the  inmate  population  of  state 
penal  institutions  during  the  period 
from  December  1977  to  December 
1978  while  the  Federal  inmate  popula- 
tion can  be  attributed  to  community  based 
treatment  programs  funded  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice.  Many  states, 
it  might  be  pointed  out,  also  provide  com- 
munity based  treatment  programs. 
Georgia  is  one  such  state. 

Hoover,  if  alive,  would  probably  ques- 
tion the  decline  of  organized  crime  con- 
victions from  993  in  fiscal  year  1972  to 
628  in  fiscal  1979  and  would  be  shocked 
at  the  inadequate  informant  coverage  by 
the  FBI  of  the  KKK  and  communist 
Marxist  groups  which  were  involved  in 
a shoot-out  in  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina  in  November  1979,  resulting  in 
the  deaths  of  five  persons.  The  proposed 
FBI  charter  would  undoubtedly  be  criti- 
Continucd  on  Page  1 3 
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Police  administrators  as  scientists;  inmates  as  coeds 


Administration  of  Police  Organizations.  By 
Stanley  Vanagunas  and  James  F.  Elliott. 
Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.  1980. 
386  pp.  $15.95. 

Too  many  of  the  recent  books  on  po- 
lice administration  suffer  from  a lack  of 
realism.  They  are  usually  too  theoretical, 
thus  putting  the  student  in  a somnambu- 
listic state  as  a result.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  this  book  is  overly  simple.  It  is  not. 
The  authors  cover  many  contemporary 
subjects  that  affect  the  administration  of 
police  organizations.  Some  of  the  more 
traditional  concepts  are  viewed  from  a 
critical  perspective.  The  book  is  written  in 
a manner  that  most  undergraduates  will 
find  not  the  least  bit  boring. 

Quite  often  books  on  police  administra- 
tion have  tried  to  explain  the  administra- 
tion through  a military  or  business  manage- 
ment philosophy.  Vanagunas  and  Elliott 
attempt  to  explain  police  administration 
through  management  problems  that  are 
unique  to  the  police.  For  instance,  a sizable 
portion  of  Chapter  Three,  which  pertains 
to  police  administration  by  policy,  explains 
and  discusses  police  discretion  and  the 
effect  this  discretion  has  on  management 
principles.  The  authors  recognize  and  deal 
with  the  fact  that  quite  often  police 
officers  must  personally  resolve  many 
incidents  on  their  own,  without  the  benefit 
of  advice  from  their  supervisors. 

There  are  three  central  themes  that  are 
interwoven  in  the  book.  The  first  is  that 
competent  police  administration  should 
utilize  managerial  principles  which  actively 
promote  professionalism  among  police 
officers.  Secondly,  a police  agency  is  only 
as  good  as  its  patrol  division.  The  authors 


Continued  from  Page  5 

After  emptying  her  purse  Ms.  Cox  told 
the  defendant  "to  take  what  was  his."  He 
immediatelyclaimed  ownership  of  all  the 
controlled  substances.  At  that  point 
the  police  searched  the  defendant  and 
found  a knife  and  $4,500  in  cash. 

According  to  the  trial  record  the  defen- 
dant had  asked  Ms.  Cox  on  the  morning 
of  his  arrest  to  hald  the  drugs  for  him. 
After  some  initial  hesitation,  Ms.  Cox 
agreed. 

Following  his  indictment  the  defendant 
petitioned  the  trial  court  for  a motion  to 
suppess  the  drugs  and  mondy  and  to 
exclude  all  statements  made  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  the  drugs.  In  denying  the 
motion,  the  trial  court  ruled  that  the 
search  warrant  authorized  the  police  to 
search  Ms.  Cox’s  purse.  The  trial  court  fur- 
ther ruled  that  even  if  the  warrant  was  in- 
sufficient to  support  the  search,  the  peti- 
tioner lacked  standing  to  challenge  the 
search.  After  a bench  trial  the  defendant 
was  convicted  of  possessing  with  intent  to 
sell  LSD  and  the  other  named  drugs. 

The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  af- 
firmed the  conviction  but  ruled  that  the 
defendant  did  in  fact  have  standing  to 
question  the  legality  of  the  scarcn  of  the 


feel  that  this  theme  should  be  given  more 
than  lip  service,  and  that  the  rewards  in 
patrol  should  be  enhanced. 

The  third  theme  contends  that  police 
administration  is  more  science  than  art. 
With  some  specific  skills,  a police  ad- 
ministrator’s tasks  can  be  defined  to  rea- 
sonably concrete  methods. 

The  book  deals  primarily  with  decision- 
making in  the  upper-management  levels. 
However,  there  is  still  a lot  said  about 
middle-management  and  first-line  supervi- 
sors. 

Some  basic  formulas  to  measure  patrol 
productivity  are  presented.  For  the  ad- 
ministrator who  is  looking  for  a more 
sophisticated  gauge  of  productivity,  you’ll 
be  pleased  when  you  find  just  such  a 
measure  in  Chapter  Seven. 

In  many  respects  this  book  is  as  much  a 
“how  to”  book  as  it  is  a “why”  book. 
The  authors  explain  not  only  how  a police 
organization  should  be  administered,  but 
also  why  certain  managerial  techniques 
may  or  may  not  work  in  a police  organiza- 
tion. For  example,  the  authors  suggest  that 
most  urban  police  agencies  deploy  their 
patrol  force  based  on  the  average  time 
spent  in  handling  various  calls  for  service, 
regardless  of  their  seriousness.  This  is 
known  as  consumed  time  theory.  The 
authors  then  present  a basic  model  so  that 
an  administrator  can  distribute  and  moni- 
tor manpower  on  the  consumed  time 
theory. 

The  authors  seem  to  thrive  on  contest- 
ing some  traditional  practices  within  the 
police  organization.  Some  examples  of  the 
sacred  cows,  thus  challenged  are:  using 
varied  grades  of  labor  within  the  police  or- 


purse.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky 
also  affirmed  the  conviction  in  an  opinion 
which  found  that  the  defendant  had  no 
standing  to  question  because  he  had  no 
“legitimate  or  reasonable  expectation  of 
freedom  from  governmental  intrusion" 
into  the  purse. 

Writing  for  a seven-member  Supreme 
Court  majority,  Justice  Rehnquist  em- 
braced the  legal  reasoning  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Kentucky.  In  succinct  language, 
the  majority  of  the  Court  concluded  that 
they  could  find  no  reason  for  overturning 
the  Kentucky  decision  since  the  defendant 
“had  no  legitimate  expectation  of  privacy 
in  Cox’s  purse  at  the  time  of  the  search." 

Dissenting  were  Justice  Marshall  and 
Brennan,  who  termed  the  majority  clearly 
wrong  for  being  in  violation  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment.  The  dissenters  argued  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  Amendment  was 
far  too  narrow.  Justice  Marshall  cautioned 
that  this  decision,  which  "protects  only 
those  with  a privacy  interest  in  the  place 
searched,  and  not  those  with  an  ownership 
or  possessory  interest  in  the  thing  seized, 

. . .has  turned  the  development  of  the  law 
of  search  and  seizure  on  its  head."  Raw- 
lings v.  Kentucky,  No.  79-5164,  decision 
announced  June  25,  1980.) 


ganization;  management  of  police  for  pro- 
ductivity; the  redundancy  of  the  military 
model  of  police  organization;  the  need  to 
reevaluate  the  contribution  of  the  tradi- 
tional police  specialties  in  attaining  de- 
partmental goals;  and  fixing  accountability 
and  responsibility  for  meeting  the  objec- 
tives of  the  police  organization. 

The  chapter  on  career  development  was 
lacking  in  some  respects.  For  instance, 
the  authors,  in  keeping  with  the  theme  of 
the  book,  could  have  questioned  the 
minimal  promotional  opportunities  that 
exist  in  the  present  police  hierarchical 
structure.  They  had  a fine  opportunity  to 
question  the  present  promotional-testing 
system.  Nothing  is  mentioned  of  the 
assessment  center  method  of  promotion 
which  is  rapidly  spreading  through  police 
agencies.  The  authors  do  recognize  the  in- 
adequacies of  the  present  system,  but  they 
offer  only  one  solution,  and  that  is  team 
policing. 

I must  admit  when  I first  saw  that  there 
was  an  entire  chapter  on  team  policing,  I 
let  out  an  audible  groan.  Team  policing 
came  on  the  American  police  scene  several 
years  ago  as  a panacea  for  many  organiza- 
tional ills,  and  in  its  pure  sense,  it  is  a vi- 
able alternative.  However,  we  have  seen 
team  policing  slip  slowly  into  a state  of 
limbo,  not  only  because  of  a lack  of 
enthusiasm  and  support  by  middle-manage- 
ment, but  also  (and  this  is  probably  the 
primary  reason)  because  administrators 
tried  to  adopt  it  without  changing  the 
existing  organizational  structure. 

Elliott  and  Vanagunas  present  team 
policing  in  a different  light.  Their  primary 
rule  for  implementing  team  policing  is  to 
first  change  the  organizational  structure. 
They  present  a formidable  argument  and 
even  include  an  organizational  structure 
of  a police  department  committed  to  the 
team  concept.  However,  as  much  as  I 
personally  agree  with  their  arguments 
for  team  policing,  it  seems  we  are  many 
years  away  from  an  organization  of  this 
type  becoming  the  norm  in  the  police 
field.  In  the  meantime  we  will  have  a lot 
of  frustrated  police  officers  who  will  get 
tired  of  waiting  for  that  organizational 
change  and  will  leave  the  field. 

Vanagunas  and  Elliott  have  written  a 
book  on  police  administration  that  not 
only  will  be  easily  understood  by  the 
student  with  little  or  no  police  experience, 
but  will  hopefully  open  the  eyes  of  many 
practitioners  in  the  field. 

— Kenneth  L.  Bovasso 

Omaha  Police  Division 
• • • 

Serving  Time  Together:  Men  and  Women  in 
Prison.  By  Charles  Campbell.  Fort  Worth, 
Texas:  The  Texas  Christian  University 

Press.  $10. 

In  October  1971  — over  the  vehement 
protests  of  a large  number  of  local  citizens 
— the  Federal  drug  addiction  hospital  in 
southeast  Fort  Worth  became  “FCI  Fort 
Worth,”  a Federal  prison. 

This  move  was  extremely  unpopular 
among  the  Federal  law  enforcers  in  the 
U.S.  Court  House.  FBI  agents  in  particular 
resented  it.  They  could  sec  themselves 


working  nights,  holidays  and  weekends 
chasing  runaway  cons  and  investigating  all 
kinds  of  crimes  within  the  prison.  So  they 
prayed  for  a "hard  line"  warden,  someone 
who  would  keep  a heavy  foot  on  the 
prisoners’  necks.  The  Bureau  of  Prisons 
sent  Charles  Campbell  - not  exactly  an 
answer  to  their  prayers. 

During  the  next  four  years  Warden 
Campbell  and  FCI  Fort  Worth  created 
their  share  of  local  uproar.  For  one  thing, 
the  FCI  was  an  “innovative"  institution. 
One  of  the  innovations  was  housing  women 
prisoners  as  well  as  males  within  the  walls 
and  allowing  the  sexes  to  mingle  during 
recreation  periods.  The  Bureau  of  Prisons 
called  this  “co-corrections."  Local  sin- 
watchers  called  it  "you-know-what." 

Whatever  it  was,  it  was  no  picnic. 
Housing  both  sexes  added  greatly  to  the 
warden’s  problems.  In  addition  to  escapes 
and  the  usual  prison  crime,  he  had  to  deal 
with  pregnancies  and  rapes,  some  real  and 
some  imaginary.  He  also  had  to  deal  with 
an  unfriendly  local  enforcement  establish- 
ment which  believed  incarcerated  prisoners 
should  spend  all  their  time  breaking 
rocks  or  turning  a big  heavy  crank. 

Campbell  just  wasn’t  as  interested  as 
they  were  in  “getting  even"  with  the  pri- 
soners. They  wanted  a guy  whose  rump 
was  so  hard  you  could  strike  matches  on  it. 
Campbell  retired  in  mid-1975  to  become  a 
college  professor  and  later  director  of  pri- 
sons for  the  state  of  Alaska.  He  never  let 
the  enforcers  get  him  down.  After  years  of 
prison  work,  he  still  believes  in  the  funda- 
mental dignity  of  man,  even  when  incar- 
cerated. and  is  nobody’s  hired  vengeance 
man. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  knowledgeable 
and  down-to-earth  book  yet  written  about 
Federal  prisons.  It  is  also  an  indictment, 
charging  that  most  prison  problems  - vio- 
lence, homosexuality,  drug  use  and  gambl- 
ing — result  from  the  system  itself,  not 
merely  from  the  prisoners.  As  presently 
operated,  the  system  cannot  help  but 
damage  incarcerated  people,  says 
Campbell,  and  "the  greatest  tragedy  is  that 
those  who  adjust  to  it  best  arc  damaged  the 
most." 

The  book  also  dramatizes  a national 
problem  - the  bitter  adversary  relationship 
that  exist  between  our  law  enforcers  and 
prison  keepers.  The  enforcers  seem  to  look 
upon  the  prisoners  as  trophies  in  the  war 
against  crime.  The  corrections  people, 
however,  arc  not  particularly  impressed 
with  them  as  prizes.  “If  these  are  the  best 
criminals  you  can  catch,  you  arc  really 
not  doing  very  well,"  they  say  disparaging- 

•y- 

The  lawmen  retort:  “You  don't  sec 
them  on  the  street  with  guns  in  their 
hand.” 

To  get  even  or  not  to  get  even,  that  is 
the  question.  When  society  answers  that, 
we  will  know  how  prisons  should  really 
be  run.  Until  then,  they  will  probably  re- 
main  the  way  Campbell  says  they  arc. 

— Joseph  L.  Schott 
Director 

Criminal  Justice  Program 
Texas  Christian  University 
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From  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission: 

A prescriptive  package  designed  to  cure  brutality 


Continued  from  Page  1 
eluded  in  the  ongoing  Congressional  effort 
to  recodify  the  nation’s  criminal  laws  The 
panel  urged  that  if  the  recodification 
effort  bogs  down,  Congress  should  amend 
the  laws  in  a separate  action. 

Under  a section  entitled  “Litigation 
Alleging  Patterns  of  Police  Misconduct,” 
the  report  traced  the  history  of  the  Justice 
Department’s  ease  against  Philadelphia  in 
which  an  entire  city  and  most  of  its  top 
officials  were  accused  of  condoning  brutal- 
ity. A Federal  District  Court  judge  threw 
out  a major  portion  of  the  suit,  ruling  that 
die  Attorney  General  had  no  statutory 
authority  to  make  such  charges  and 
prompting  a pending  appeal  to  the  Third 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

“If  the  appeal  which  has  been  taken  in 
the  Philadelphia  ease  is  unsuccessful," 
the  report  declared,  “the  commission  re- 
commends that  Congress  enact  legislation 


specifically  authorizing  civil  actions  by  the 
Attorney  General  against  appropriate 
government  and  police  department  officials 
to  enjoin  proven  patterns  and  practices 
of  misconduct  in  a given  department.” 

To  properly  enforce  the  revised  laws, 
it  was  suggested  that  Congress  allocate 
funds  to  beef  up  the  Criminal  Section  of 
the  Justice  Department’s  Civil  Rights 
Division  and  provide  adequate  staffing  for 
civil  rights  units  in  the  vaious  U.S.  Attor- 
neys’ offices. 

Additional  funding  was  also  recom- 
mended for  the  department's  Community 
Relations  Service.  "CRS  carries  out  its 
mandate  through  the  process  of  concilia- 
tion, mediation  and  by  providing  technical 
assistance,"  the  report  stated.  “It  also  in- 
tervenes in  disputes  whenever  peaceful 
relations  among  citizens  are  threatened  by 
racial  or  ethnic  conflict.  The  commission 
believes  that  the  mediation  and  concilia- 


tion efforts  of  CRS  have  several  advantages 
over  litigation,  especially  in  eases  involving 
policc/citizcn  disputes.” 

Citing  a lack  of  reliable,  nationwide 
information  about  police/citizen  assaults 
and  shootings,  the  panel  called  on  the  FBI 
to  maintain  such  data  as  part  of  its 
Uniform  Crime  Reports. 

“This  data  should  be  reported  and 
analyzed  by  city,  circumstances  and 
characteristics  of  the  parties  involved," 
the  commission  said.  “In  order  that  this 
information  be  useful,  police  departments 
must  keep  accurate  internal  records  and 
use  standard  classifications  and  terminolo- 
gy-” 

Switching  to  the  state  and  local  aspects 
of  the  brutality  issue,  the  report  asserted 
that  community  leaders  from  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  should  play 
a significant  part  in  setting  goals  for  the 
administration  of  justice. 


With  that  concept  in  mind,  the  commis- 
sion issued  a four-point  plan  for  the  selec- 
tion and  training  of  officers  that  is  de- 
signed to  make  a police  force  more  respon- 
sive to  the  community  it  serves: 

• “Major  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
the  selection  and  training  of  police  officers. 

• “A  police  force  must  reflect  the 
racial  and  ethnic  composition  of  the 
community  it  serves. 

• "Civil  Service  rules  and  collective 
bargaining  agreements  that  unreasonably 
restrict  the  chief  police  executive's  author- 
ity to  discipline  or  dismiss  violence-prone 
officers  should  be  revised  in  light  of  the 
overriding  public  interest  in  safe  and  pro- 
fessional law  enforcement. 

• “Training  of  police  officers  must  be 
based  on  the  development  of  clear,  consis- 
tently enforced  written  policies  and  sup- 
port from  department  leadership.” 

The  panel  took  particular  pains  to 
spell  out  what  it  felt  should  be  included 
in  policies  and  practices  regarding  the  use 
of  deadly  force,  noting  that  officers  should 
receive  “extensive  instruction"  in  the  ap- 
propriate use  of  firearms  and  other  weap- 
ons. 

Sharply  criticizing  statutes  in  several 
states  that  permit  the  police  use  of  deadly 
force  against  fleeing  felons,  the  report 
urged  that  such  laws  be  amended  or  that 
local  police  forces  adopt  their  own  stan- 
dards to  eliminate  “fleeing  felon”  clauses 
on  the  community  level. 

“The  circumstances  in  which 
deadly  force  may  be  used  should  be  limited 
to  those  occasions  on  which  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  officer  or  another  person 
from  death,”  the  commission  maintained. 
“Training  should  emphasize  alternative 
to  the  use  of  deadly  force  in  resolving  con- 
flict, and  should  also  promote  officer 
fitness  and  proficiency  in  the  use  of  all 
issued  weapons  so  as  to  discourage  a hasty 
resort  to  firearms.” 

A section  on  complaints,  internal 
investigation  and  discipline  urged  police 
departments  to  maintain  “clearly  defined" 
policies,  rules  and  guidelines  covering  all 
aspects  of  policing  so  that  each  officer  is 
aware  of  what  conduct  is  expected  of  him 
and  what  will  not  be  condoned. 

“While  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  for 
every  conceivable  situation  with  which 
an  officer  may  be  confronted,  precise 
policies  with  careful  training  and  guidance 
can  effectively  reduce  incidents  of  bad 
decisions  being  made  in  the  stress  of 
emergency  situations,"  the  report  said. 

In  cases  where  disputes  do  occur  be- 
tween police  and  the  community,  the  panel 
recommended  that  police  have  “well 
developed  and  recognized"  means  for 
handling  citizen  complaints.  Emphasizing 
the  importance  of  such  a system,  the 
report  asserted  that  citizen  complaints 
are  the  best  information  a police  agency 
has  regarding  the  conduct  of  its  officers. 

The  commission  also  stressed  the  neces- 
sity for  internal  investigation  sections  to 
handle  complaints  and  general  misconduct. 
“An  insular  unit  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  expertise  and  consistency  in  the 
investigative  techniques  employed,  as  well 
as  for  the  maintenance  of  security  and 
integrity  of  the  investigative  process," 
the  report  noted. 

In  spite  of  its  suggestions  to  police  and 
citizens,  the  commission  concluded  that 
the  Federal  government  must  take  the  lead 
in  stemming  brutality.  “We  believe  that  the 
adoption  and  implementation  of  our 
recommendations  for  Federal  action  will 
lead  to  increased  vigilance  at  the  local 
level,"  it  noted. 
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Writers  discovered  that 
things  go  better  with  coke 


(Sixth  in  a series.) 

Writers,  particularly  those  working  with 
the  creative  form,  have  long  experimented 
with  drugs.  The  most  sensational  user,  and 
the  first  to  write  openly  in  favor  of  nar- 
cotics, was  the  noted  British  essayist 
Thomas  De  Quincey  who  penned  his 


JAY  ROBERT  NASH’s 
CRIME  JOURNAL 


Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater  in 
1822.  He,  Gautier,  Hugo,  Baudelaire, 
Balzac  and  others  belonged  to  a strange 
pro-drug  group  which  called  itself  the 
Club  de  Hashischins. 

Other  European  writers  using  drugs, 
basically  to  stimulate  their  creative  powers, 
include  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  who  has 
his  most  famous  character,  Sherlock 
Holmes,  use  cocaine  in  the  story,  “The 
Sign  of  Four;”  Sigmund  Freud,  who 
bought  cocaine  in  the  early  1880’s  for 
$1.27  a gram  and  who  extolled  the  drug’s 
medicinal  virtues  in  his  Uber  Coca;  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  whose  use  of  cocaine 
undoubtedly  produced  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde  (After  taking  massive  doses  of  the 
drug,  Stevenson  reportedly  wrote  the 
manuscript  inside  of  six  days,  revising  the 
60,000  words  twice.)-,  Aleister  Crowley, 
an  eccentric  writer  of  the  1920’s,  who  pre- 
ferred being  called  “The  Great  Beast,” 
James  Joyce;  Stephane  Mallarme;  Friedrich 
Nietzsche,  and  Guillaume  Appollinaire. 

American  writers  of  repute  have  also 
experimented  with  one  dangerous  drug 
or  another.  These  include  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
Mark  Twain,  Walt  Whitman,  Gertrude  Stein 
and  her  friend  Alice  B.  Toklas,  Henry 
Miller,  Williams  Burroughs,  most  ot  the 
“Beat”  writers  of  the  late  1950s,  and 
Timothy  Leary  and  other  drug-culture 
leaders  of  the  present  day. 

The  first  major  American  writer  to  in- 
troduce knowledge  of  cannabis  to  America 
was  the  then  extremely  popular  Bayard 
Taylor,  who  tried  hashish  first  in  Egypt 
and  then  in  Damascus,  where,  as  was  the 
custom,  he  ate  it.  Taylor  wrote  a book 
about  his  experiences  with  the  drug  which 
was  published  and  widely  read  in  1855. 

The  first  “I-was-an-addict”  type  of 
article  in  the  U.S.  was  written  by  Fitzhugh 
Ludlow,  who  consumed  cannabis  in 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  procuring  the 
drug  from  a local  pharmacist  who  had  im- 
ported the  resin  for  use  in  treating  lockjaw. 
Ludlow’s  article,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
appeared  in  Scribner's  Magazine  in  1856. 

Cure  or  Kill? 

As  medicine,  drug  use  in  early  America 
stemmed  from  the  home  remedies  sold  by 
early  peddlers  and  so-called  prescriptions 
advocated  by  physicians  which  created 
mass  drug  habits.  Doctors  administered 
drugs  long  after  addiction  to  opium, 
cocaine,  and  morphine  had  been  medically 
determined. 


Points  of  interest: 

• From  the  colonial  period  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
peddlers  of  habit-forming  drugs  plied 
their  trade  along  the  frontier  and  through 
the  backwaters  of  America.  The  peddler 
assumed  the  role  of  doctor  without  any 
formal  medical  cducatipn,  his  drug-laden 
nostrums  sold  as  cure-alls  for  any  malady 
from  gout  to  dysentery.  The  most  popular 
remedies  in  America,  bought  and  con- 
sumed in  large  quantities  by  mostly  wo- 
men, were  Dover’s  Powders  and 
Sydenham's  Syrup  which  were  loaded  with 
mind-altering  opium  and  caused  mass 
addiction. 

• In  the  1890’s,  the  first  soda  fountain 
in  a drugstore  was  opened  in  Georgia 
and  with  it  came  a concoction  called  “Dr. 
Pemberton's  French  Wine  of  Coca,  the 
Ideal  Tonic."  This  commercial  folk  medi- 
cine had  a hefty  cocaine  base  and  its 
widespread  popularity  also  caused  mass 
addiction.  Coca  was  featured  in  most 
home  remedies  and  in  soft  drinks,  particu- 
larly Coca-Cola,  and  was  highly  addictive. 
The  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Laws  of  1906 
caused  the  coca  stimulant  to  be  removed. 

• Cocaine,  isolated  from  coca  in  1858 
by  Dr.  Neimann,  was  first  heralded  (by 
Freud  in  1884  among  many)  as  a cure  for 
morphinism.  Physicians  at  large  became 
cocainists,  addicted  like  the  famous 
American  surgeon,  Dr.  William  Halstcd 
who  discovered  its  use  in  nerve  blocking 
but,  in  the  process,  himself  became  depen-, 
dent  on  it. 

• Doctors,  more  than  any  other  social- 
professional  group,  are  legally  vexed  in 
America  for  perpetuating  drug  abuse.  For 
more  than  a century,  this  group’s  unsuper- 
vised access  to  drugs  has  created,  whether 
intentional  or  not,  wholesale  drug  addic- 
tion. 

• • • 

(Released  through  the  Crime  Journal 
Syndicate,  Suite  226,  2561  N.  Clark  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois  60614.  Copyright  1980.) 

Does  the  name 
Hoover  ring 
a bell? 

Continued  from  Page  10 
cized  by  Hoover. 

Civiletti  may  well  have  had  a specific 
purpose  in  failing  to  mention  the  name  of 
the  person  most  responsible  for  the  overall 
high  esteem  in  which  the  FBI  is  held. 
Whatever  the  purpose,  fairness  and  balance 
were  not  well  served  by  Civiletti*in  his  Law 
Day  Address  when  he  neglected  to  include 
the  name  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  his  lengthy 
text  about  the  FBI. 

• • • 

(John  P.  Granfield  is  an  associate 
professor  of  criminal  justice  at  Georgia 
State  University.) 


BURDEN’S  BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Citizens  group  works  to  make  sure 
the  crime  victim  gets  his  day  in  court 

The  victim  of  a crime  is  often  the  forgotten  man  or  woman  in  the  criminal 
justice  system.  To  begin  with,  he  or  she  feels  personally  violated  by  the  crime 
itself,  usually  harboring  feelings  of  anger,  fear  of  shame,  even  if  no  violence  or 
physical  confrontation  was  involved.  If  an  arrest  is  made,  attention  then  focuses  on 
the  defendant  as  the  case  winds  through  the  courts  while  the  victim,  although 
generally  a necessary  part  of  the  process,  feels  somehow  like  a fifth  wheel.  And  if 
there  is  a conviction,  often  the  hapless  victim  believes  the  punishment  docs  not  fit 
the  crime. 

Until  recent  years  the  victim  could  nurse  his  anger,  fears  and  haplcssncss  but 
he  couldn't  do  much  else.  Increasingly,  however,  crime  victims  arc  fighting  back 
with  civil  suits  against  the  criminals  and  sometimes  against  third  panics  who  had  no 
direct  pan  in  the  crime  but  whose  negligence  may  have  contributed  to  it. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  movement  for  victim’s  rights  in  the-new  Crime  Victims 
Legal  Advocacy  Institute,  a spin-off  from  the  Victims  Rights  Center  of  Americans 
for  Effective  Law  Enforcement.  Frank  Carrington,  former  executive  director  of  the 
AELE  and  an  attorney,  cx-Trcasury  agent  and  undercover  investigator,  is  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Institute.  Said  Canington,  "There  is  such  a dearth  of  legal 
representation  of  crime  victims,  and  such  a lack  of  coordination  in  what  little  re- 
presentation there  is,  that  I thought  such  an  organization  should  be  formed." 

The  Crime  Victims  Legal  Advocacy  Institute  has  two  main  purposes:  to  give 
legal  assistance  to  crime  victims  and  their  attorneys  and  to  show  how  victimization 
can  be  prevented  by  educating  people  through  workshops  and  publications  and  by 
helping  to  formulate  legislation  on  victims'  rights. 

The  trend  toward  civil  litigation  by  crime  victims  against  criminals  and  third 
parties  became  discernible  several  years  ago.  In  the  notorious  Richard  Speck  case, 
for  example,  the  families  of  the  eight  nurses  he  murdered  in  a Chicago  hospital 
dormitory  sued  him  and  won  a $3.5  million  award.  Similarly,  the  families  of  three 
prison  guards  killed  in  an  abortive  escape  attempt  by  convicts  won  a $2.1  million 
suit.  But  none  of  them  ever  collected  a cent  because  the  criminals  had  no  assets. 

Suits  against  third  parties,  however,  have  been  a different  story.  Take  the  case 
of  Jack  Hcthcrton,  a restaurant  security  guard  who  was  shot  in  the  head  and 
partially  paralyzed  during  an  armed  robbery  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  1976.  He 
went  into  civil  court,  but  the  target  of  his  suit  was  neither  the  robber  nor  the  res- 
taurant. Instead,  it  was  the  Scars,  Roebuck  store  which  sold  the  bullet  that  hit 
Hcthcrton.  The  store  had  not  checked  with  two  citizens  to  establish  the  identity 
of  the  purchaser  as  required  by  an  obscure  state  law.  Scars  was  ruled  liable  for 
Hetherton’s  injury  by  the  3rd  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  a widely  publicized  case  in  1976,  singer  Connie  Francis  was  awarded  $1.5 
million  by  a jury  in  her  suit  against  Howard  Johnson  Motels,  Inc.  after  being  raped 
in  a Westbury,  New  York,  motel  room.  She  charged  that  the  motel  had  not  pro- 
vided adequate  room  locks. 

Nor  arc  government  agencies  and  employees  immune  from  suit.  In  1977  the 
Arizona  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  state  parole  board  did  not  have  absolute 
immunity  after  the  board  had  released  a violent  criminal  who  had  served  only  one- 
third  of  his  sentence,  and  who  subsequently  committed  murder  during  an  armed 
robbery.  In  the  state  of  Washington,  a prison  warden  was  ruled  negligent  when  a 
convict,  free  for  a day  on  the  "Take  a Lifer  to  Dinner”  program,  escaped  and  mu 
a pawnbroker. 

The  victims’  rights  movement  suffered  a setback  last  January  when  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruled  unanimously  against  the  parents  of  a California  girl  who  was 
murdered  by  a paroled,  mentally  deranged  sex  offender.  The  parents  sued  the 
parole  board,  but  the  court  held  in  the  board's  favor  on  grounds  that  a state  law 
gave  the  board  absolute  immunity.  Frank  Carrington  believes,  however,  that  the 
case  will  not  be  a serious  hindrance  to  victims'  rights  because  it  was  decided  "solely 
on  the  Fcdcral/statc  issue  involved.  The  court  did  not  ovctrulc  any  of  the  prior 
successful  victim's  rights  cases." 

Carrington  said  the  Crime  Victims  Legal  Advocacy  Institute  won’t  second- 
guess  all  decisions  of  parole  boards  and  other  institutions;  it  will  act  only  when 
there  is  gross  negligence.  “And,"  he  said,  "wc  will  never  enter  a suit  against  a law 
enforcement  officer. 

"The  basic  aim  of  the  Institute,”  Carrington  noted,  “is  to  prevent  victimiza- 
tion. Our  workshops  will  not  be  geared  solely  to  a ‘how  to  sue’  philosophy  but 
rather,  how  to  prevent  victimization  in  the  first  place  by  educating  potential 
defendants  - landlords,  innkeepers,  custodial  officials,  and  so  on  - what  they  can 
do  to  avoid  causing  criminals  to  be  in  position  to  victimize  other  people.” 

The  Crime  Victims  Legal  Advocacy  Institute  is  located  at  Suite  9,  F&M  Build- 
ing, 210  Laskin  Road,  Virginia  Beach,  VA  23451. 

• • • 

(Ordway  P Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd., 
Westwood  P.O.,  Washington  Twp.,  NJ  07675.) 


Manpower  shuffling  has  U.S.  Border  Patrol  huffing 


Continued  from  Page  3 
required  to  register  50,000  Iranian  students 
during  the  height  of  the  hostage  crisis,  and 
process  over  100,000  refugees  who  were 
allowed  to  leave  Cuba  for  the  United  States 
last  spring. 

One  official  said  that  the  Iranian  situa- 
tion had  tied  up  investigators  in  Texas, 


California  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
for  months.  “While  the  investigators  were 
working  on  the  Iranian  project,  they 
weren’t  ouj  arresting  people,"  he  noted. 

In  April,  May  and  June,  scores  of 
Border  Patrol  agents  from  Texas  and 
Arizona  were  reassigned  to  Florida  to 
expedite  the  influx  of  Cubans.  “There’s  no 
question  that  all  this  has  strained  our 


resources,"  INS  spokesman  Verne  Jervis 
declared. 

While  the  international  situation  was 
draining  Border  Patrol  manpower,  un- 
anticipated increases  in  fuel  costs 
were  draining  the  INS’s  supply  of  gasoline. 
At  one  point,  gas  was  limited  to  three 
gallons  for  each  vehicle  over  an  eight- 
hour  shift. 


The  combined  effect  of  the  unexpected 
and  unbudgeted  turmoils  forced  the 
Border  Patrol  to  “reevaluate  our  pri- 
orities," an  El  Paso  officer  said,  noting 
that  his  sector  adopted  a “high  profile 
deterrent  strategy”  of  placing  its  remaining 
officers  in  starionary  positions  in  hopes 
that  potential  border  crosscrs  would  be 
dissuaded  by  a show  of  force. 
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Position  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 

Assistant  Director  - University  Police.  The  University  of  in  kc  August  19f!0  and  rrnnirrs  nun  unrt  nf  nrnf^cmnoi  : 


sistant  Director  — University  Police.  The  University  of 
Missouri-Columbia  Police  Department  requires  an  indivi- 
dual who  will  be  responsible  for  assisting  in  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  operational  and  personnel  aspects  of 
the  force. 

Successful  candidate  will  assist  in  coordination  with 
other  law  enforcement  agencies  to  provide  appropriate 
services  for  campus  special  events,  including  basketball 
and  football  games.  Other  duties  include  providing  securi- 
ty for  speakers  at  university  functions  and  crowd  control. 

Qualifications  include  a bachelor’s  degree  in  law  en- 
forcement, behavioral  science  or  any  equivalent  combina- 
tion of  education  and  experience.  Five  years  of  experience 
in  law  enforcement  administration  and  experience  suffi- 
cient to  meet  current  state  certification  standards  for  po- 
lice officers  is  necessary.  Preferential  consideration  will 
be  given  to  candidates  with  knowledge  of  and  experience 
with  a major  college  or  university  police  department. 
Salary  will  range  from  $19,304  to  $29,078. 

Submit  resume  and  references  prior  to  September  5, 
1980,  to:  The  University  of  Missouri  Personnel  Office, 
309  Hitt  Street,  Columbia,  MO  65211.  The  University  of 
Missouri  is  an  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer. 

Police  Chief.  Pontiac,  Michigan,  an  industrial  city  located 
in  a recreation  area  of  the  state,  is  seeking  an  individual 
who  will  be  responsible  for  planning,  developing,  admin- 
istering and  coordinating  its  public  safety  program. 

Successful  candidate  will  have  a college  degree  with  a 
major  in  police  administration  or  police  science  and  have 
several  years  of  progressively  responsible  experience  in 
command  positions  involving  various  phases  of  public 
safety  work.  The  individual  must  establish  residency 
within  six  months  of  appointment.  Salary  will  range  from 
$33,390  to  $46,710  per  year. 

To  apply,  write:  Pontiac  City  Hall,  Department  of 
Human  Resources  & Personnel  Services,  Ground  Floor, 
Room  G-5,  450  Wide  Track  Drive,  Hast  Pontiac,  MI 
48058.  Telephone:  (313)  857-7705. 

Police  Officers.  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  the  state  capital 
with  a growing  population  of  62,000,  is  seeking  applicants 
for  its  civil  service  roster  for  patrol  officers.  No  current 
vacancies  arc  available,  but  the  city  is  establishing  a new 
waiting  list. 

Applicants  must  be  between  21  and  35  years  old, 
high  school  graduates  and  able  to  pass  written  strength 
and  agility,  polygraph,  oral  board  and  medical  examina- 
tions. Background  investigations  will  be  conducted. 

The  written  examination  is  scheduled  for  October 
11,  1980,  at  8 A.M.  Applicants  must  be  able  to  be  in 
Cheyenne  for  testing  from  that  date  through  October  16. 
The  salary  range  is  $1,120  to  $1,800  per  month,  depend- 
ing upon  longevity,  education,  performance  and  certifica- 
tion. 

For  further  information  and  an  application  form, 
write:  Personnel  Department,  City  of  Cheyenne,  2101 
O’Neil  Avenue,  Cheyenne.  WY  82001.  A resume  would  be 
appreciated. 

Police  Chief.  Lower  Saucon  Township,  Pennsylvania, 
needs  an  individual  to  head  its  nine-member  police  force 
which  provides  law  enforcement  services  for  a town  of 
7,500. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  selected  by  the  town- 
ship manager  after  screening  by  the  Lower  Saucon  Citi- 
zens’ Advisory  Committee. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Mary  M. 
Curtin,  Township  Interim  Manager,  Lawer  Saucon  Town 
Hall,  R.D.  3,  Bethlehem,  PA  18015.  Please  note  on  the 
envelope,  "Chief  of  Police  Applicant." 

Criminal  Justice  Evaluator.  A qualified  individual  is 
being  sought  to  monitor  and  evaluate  of  LEAA-  • and 
state-funded  criminal  justice  programs.  Position  begins 
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in  late  August  1980  and  requires  two  years  of  professional 
experience  in  research  and/or  program  evaluation  in  a 
human  services  field  or  a master’s  degree  in  criminal 
justice  or  an  allied  field.  Salary  ranges  from  $19,527 
to  $25,673.  Send  vita  to  David  B.  Berluti,  Director,  ' 
Program  Monitoring  and  Evaluation  Unit,  Arizona 
State  Justice  Planning  Agency,  Professional  Plaza, 
Suite  400,  4820  North  Black  Canyon  Freeway, 

Phoenix,  AZ  85017.  Telephone:  (602)  255-5466. 

Police  Officers.  Plano,  Texas,  an  expanding  city  of  75,000 
in  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area,  has  continous  openings  for 
police  officers.  Applicants  must  be  between  21  and  35 
years  old  (45  year  old  ceiling  for  candidates  with  five 
years  previous  experience  in  law  enforcement).  Eyesight 
must  be  correctable  to  20/20,  with  normal  colore  per- 


ception, and  weight  must  be  proportional  to  height. 
High  school  diploma  or  GED  are  required.  Salary  range 
for  the  officer  position  is  $1,000  to  $1,360  per  month. 

To  apply  or  obtain  further  information,  contact: 
Plano  Police  Department,  Administrative  Services  Bureau, 
P.O.  Box  3 58,  Plano.  TX  75074.  Attn:  Sgt.  Gary  Mills. 
Telephone:  (214)  424-5678  ext.  237. 


JOB  ANNOUNCEMENTS  WANTED 
If  your  department,  agency  or  educational 
institution  has  job  openings  in  the  criminal 
justice  fteld,  we  will  announce  them  free  of 
charge  on  this  page.  Display  advertisers  will  be 
billed  at  the  regular  rate.  Send  notices  to: 
LEN,  444  W.  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


LEN  interview:  Sweden’s  Carl  Dalin 
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make  the  surveillance  was  that  most  of  the  force  be  in 
uniform,  and  at  the  same  time  writing  tickets.  If  they  are 
not  writing  tickets,  people  would  forget  about  it  very 
easily.  If  they  have  a ticket,  it  spread  around  to  other  peo- 
ple that  there  police  around,  and  they  could  be  the  sneaky 
ones,  the  kind  you  don’t  see  when  you  do  something 
wrong. 

They  started  out  in  1965  saying  that  we  should  be  a 
nice  police  force.  We  shouldn’t  write  tickets,  we  should 
just  talk  to  them.  That  has  more  or  less  turned  into  a lot 
of  people  having  the  attitude  that  “I  can  do  whatever  I 
want.  If  somebody’s  around,  I have  a good  chance  of  talk- 
ing my  way  out  of  it."  We  have  now  gotten  back  to 
writing  tickets,  and  it's  become  an  attitude  among  police 
officers  that  “This  is  our  law.” 

When  it  comes  to  research,  I wanted  to  point  out 
that  a lot  of  administrative  routines  have  been  changed 
and  improved  in  many  ways.  All  of  the  computer  systems 
and  the  way  they  work  best  have  been  part  of  the  research 
effort  as  well. 

LEN:  Citizen  volunteers  have  come  into  increasing  use 


among  American  police  forces,  both  as  reserve  officers 
and  in  crime  prevention  functions.  Is  there  any  move- 
ment afoot  in  Sweden  along  these  lines? 

DALIN:  No.  In  fact,  we’re  moving  away  from  it.  We’ve 
never  had  a civil  guard,  or  something  like  that,  because 
it’s  always  been  considered  very  strictly  that  the  police 
job  is  for  the  professionals,  and  it  should  be  done  by  the 
police  and  nobody  else.  We’re  very  afraid  to  have  some 
kind  of  guards  or  groups  like  that,  one  reason  being 
that  of  having  seen  Europe  before  the  Second  World 
War,  when  militant  groups  were  able  to  take  power. 

So  there  have  not  been  civil  guards,  or  citizen  groups, 
but  there  has  been  an  increasing  number  of  guardsmen 
employed  as  night  watchers  who  have  received  police 
powers  with  certain  limits,  but  they  were  not  police 
officers.  They  even  were  used  in  the  subway  stations, 
something  like  your  transit  police,  but  it  got  to  the  point 
that  everybody  was  reacting  and  saying  “This  is  going  too 
far.  We  suddenly  have  a second  police  department  here." 
So  we’re  trying  to  move  back  to  the  point  where  the 
night  watchman  is  a night  watchman  and  not  a police 
officer. 


Skating  around 
in  circles? 

Is  your  career  really  rolling  along  or 
has  the  growing  criminal  justice  infor- 
mation gap  stopped  your  forward  pro- 
gress? 

Law  Enforcement  News  can  put  you 
on  the  right  professional  track.  Every 
two  weeks,  LEN  brings  you  the  latest 
information  on  where  choice  career 
opportunities  lie.  . .who’s  in  and  who’s 
out.  . .what’s  working  and  what’s 
not.  . .the  why’s  and  wherefore’s  of 
getting  ahead  in  the  police  world. 

So  stop  spinning  your  wheels  and 
subscribe  today  to  Law  Enforcement 
News  — the  number  one  newspaper 
for  the  police  professional  who  needs 
to  know  more.  . . 


Yes,  I’m  ready  to  roll  with  Law  Enforcement  News. 
Please  enter  my  subscription  for: 

□ one  year  ($14.00)  Done  year  foreign  ($19.00) 

□two  years  ($26.00)  Dthree  years  ($38.00) 

Name 


Title 


Agency 


Address 
City. 


.State. 


.Zip. 


Return  with  check  or  money  order  to:  LEN,  444  West 
56th  Street,  New  York  City,  NY  10019.  len-s,® 


September  17-19,  1980.  Child  Abuse 
Seminar.  Sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Maryland,  University  College,  Conferences 
and  Institutes  Program.  Fee:  $230.  For 
more  details,  contact:  Law  Enforcement 
Institute,  University  of  Maryland,  Universi- 
ty College,  Conferences  and  Institutes 
Program,  University  Boulevard  at  Adelphi 
Road.  College  Park,  MD  20742.  Tele- 
phone: (301)  454-5237. 

• • • 

September  18,  1980.  Instructor  Tech- 
niques Course.  Presented  by  Lake  County 
Area  Vocational  and  Technical  Center.  For 
further  details,  contact:  Kenneth  A.  Bragg, 
Director,  2031  Kurt  Street,  Eustis,  FL 
32726.  Telephone:  (904)  357-8222. 

• • • 

September  22-October  3,  1980.  Crimi- 
nal Investigation  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center. 
For  more  details,  contact:  Yosemitc 

Community  College  District,  P.O.  Box 
4065,  Modesto,  CA  95352. 

• • • 

-'•September  22-24,  1980.  Funding 

Sources  for  Law  Enforcement.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida,  4567 
St.  Johns  Bluff  Road,  S.  Jacksonville,  FL 
32216. 

• • • 

September  22-24,  1980.  Crisis  Interven- 
tion Course.  Presented  by  the  Theorem  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  San  Jose,  California. 
For  further  information,  contact:  Theorem 
Institute,  1782  Technology  Drive,  San 
Jose,  CA  95110. 

• • • 

September  22-25,  1980.  26th  Annual 
Seminar  and  Exhibits.  Presented  by  the 
American  Society  for  Industrial  Security. 
To  be  held  in  Miami,  Florida.  Fee:  ASIS 
members  $160;  non-members  $215.  For 
further  information  and  registration  assist- 
ance, please  call  or  write:  The  American 
Society  for  Industrial  Security,  200  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20006.  Tele- 
phone: (202)  331-7887. 

• • • 

September  22-26,  1980.  Combating  the 
Arson-for-Profit  Menace.  Presented  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  & Fire- 
arms. For  further  information,  contact: 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  & Firearms, 
Washington,  DC  20226.  Telephone:  (202) 
566-7268. 

• • • 

September  22-26,  1980.  Arson  Investi- 
gation Seminar  for  Public  Safety  Agencies. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$340.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Registrar,  The  Traffic  Institute,  North- 
western University,  555  Clark  Street, 
Evanston,  IL  60204. 

• • • 

September  23-24,  1980.  Homicide  In- 
vestigation Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College.  To  be  held  in  New  York  City.  For 
more  information,  contact:  Ms.  Barbara 
Natow,  Criminal  Justice  Center,  Room 
2203,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10019.  Telephone:  (212)  247-1600  or 
(212)  247-1606. 

• • • 

September  23-25,  1980.  Police  Manage- 
ment Course.  Presented  by  the  Center  for 
Criminal  Justice  at  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  Fee:  $125.  For  more  details, 
contact:  Center  for  Criminal  Justice, 

Case  Western  Reserve  Law  School,  Cleve- 
land OH.  44106.  Telephone:  (216) 

368-3308. 

• • • 

September  28-October  2,  1980.  Crowds. 
Disorders,  and  Demonstrations  Workshop. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associ- 
ates. Tuition:  $440.  For  further  informar 
tion,  consult:  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 


Associates,  North  Mountain  Pines  Training 
Center,  Route  Two,  Box  342,  Winchester, 
VA  22601  Telephone:  (703)  662-7288. 

• • • 

September  28-Octobcr  1,  and  October 
2-4,  1980.  National  Training  Conference 
for  Crisis  Intervention  Basic  Course  (9/28) 
followed  by  Intermediate  Course  (10/2). 
To  be  held  in  Dallas,  Texas,  Fee:  $300  per 
course.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Sharon  Leviton,  Southwestern  Academy  of 
Crisis  Interveners,  8609  Northwest  Plaza 
Drive,  Suite  440A,  Dallas,  TX  75225. 
Telephone:  (214)  363-4944, 

• • • 

October  2,  9,  16,  23,  30,  1980.  Fire 
Safety  Directors  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College.  To  be  held  in  New  York  City.  For 
more  information,  sec:  September  23-24. 

• • • 

October  5-10,  1980.  Fourth  Compre- 
hensive Training  Course  on  White-Collar 
Crime  Enforcement  Strategies  and  Tech- 
niques. To  be  held  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
by  the  National  Center  on  White-Collar 
Crime,  Battelle  Law  and  Justice  Study 
Center,  4000  N.E.  41st  Street,  Seattle, 
WA  98105. 

• • • 

October  6-8,  1980.  Campus  Security 
Seminar.  To  be  held  in  Kansas  City.  Pre- 
sented by  Theorem  Institute.  Tuition: 
$3  50.  For  more  details,  sec:  September 
22-24. 

• • • 

October  6-18,  1980.  Third  International 
Course  of  Higher  Specialization  for  the 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Messina,  Sicily.  For 
more  details,  contact:  International  Center 
of  Sociological,  Penal  and  Penitentiary 
Research,  59  Via  Ghibellina,  Messina, 
Sicily  98100. 

• • • 

October  7-10,  1980.  Law  Enforcement 

Hypnosis  Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Law 
Enforcement  Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc.  To 
be  held  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Fee:  $395.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Dr.  Martin 
Reiser,  Director,  Law  Enforcement  Hypno- 
sis Institute  Inc.  303  Gretna  Green  Way. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90049.  Telephone:  (213) 
476-6024. 

• • • 

October  7-10,  1980.  Train-thc-Traincr 

Course.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Maryland,  University  College.  Conferences 
and  Institutes  Program.  Fee:  $295.  For 
more  information,  consult:  September  17- 
19. 

• • • 

October  9-10,  1980.  Workshop  on 

Employer  Screening  and  Security.  To  be 
held  in  San  Francisco  by  Assets  Protection 
Journal.  For  further  information,  consult: 
September  30-Octobcr  2. 

• • • 

October  10-14,  1980.  Interview  And 
Interrogation.  Presented  by  the  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement.  Fee: 
$125.  For  more  details,  contact:  Robert 
B.  Tegarden,  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement,  P.O.  Box  13489,  St.  Peters- 
burg, FL  33733. 

• • • 

October  12-14,  1980.  The  First  Nation- 
al Training  Conference  to  Meet  the  Needs 


of  the  Female  Offender.  To  be  held  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Presented  by  the 
Citizen  Education/Action  Group  for  Crim- 
inal Justice.  For  further  information,  write 
or  call:  Annette  Kolski  - Andrcaco  or 
Lisa  Lalama,  The  Program  for  Female 
Offenders,  1310  Fifth  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh, PA.  15219. 

• • • 

October  12-15,  1980.  Fifth  National 
Conference  on  Crime.  Presented  by  the 
National  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
and  the  University  of  Miami.  To  be  held  in 
Miami  Beach,  Florida.  Fee:  $95.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Sgl.  James 
Gordon,  1100  NF.  125th  St.  Miami,  FL 
33161.  Telephone:  (305)  891-9800. 

• • • 

October  13-14,  1980.  Managing  the 
Selective  Traffic  Enforcement  Program.  To 
be  held  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  by  the  Traffic 
Institute.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact: September  22-26. 

• • • 

October  13-17,  1980.  Police  Records 
and  Communications  Course.  To  be  held  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For  details, 
write:  IACP,  11  Firstficld  Road,  Gaithers- 
burg, MD. 

• • • 

October  15-17,  1980.  Arrest,  Search 
and  Seizure  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice  at  Case  Western 
Reserve.  Fee:  $125.  For  more  information, 
consult:  September  23-25. 

• • • 

October  20-24,  1980.  Law  Enforce- 
ment Photograph  Workshop.  To  be  held 
in  Rochester,  New  York.  Presented  by 
Eastman  Kodak  Company.  For  more 
information,  contact:  Mr.  David  D.  Holtz, 
Corporate  Communications,  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  343  State  Street, 
Rochester,  NY  14650.  Telephone:  (716) 
724-2364. 

• • • 

October  20-Novcmbcr  14,  1980.  Thir- 
tieth School  of  Police  Supervision.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Southwestern  Legal  Founda- 
tion. For  more  details,  contact:  South- 
western Legal  Foundation,  P.O.  Box  707, 
Richardson,  TX  75080.  Telephone:  (214) 
690-2377. 

• • • 

October  21-24,  1980.  Training  the 

Trainer  Seminar.  To  be  held  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  by  Harper  & Row  Media  Fee. 
$350.  For  details,  write:  Harper  & Row,  10 
East  53  St.,  New  York,  NY  10022. 

• • • 

October  22-24,  1980.  The  Battered 
Spouse  Course.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  University  College, 
Conferences  and  Institutes  Program.  Fee: 
$230,  For  further  information,  consult 
September  17-19. 

• • • 

October  24-25,  1980.  Fourth  National 
Conference  on  Medical  Care  and  Health 

Services  in  Correctional  Institutions.  Pre- 

sented by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion with  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Health  Services  Association.  To  be  held  in 
Chicago  at  the  Radisson  Hotel.  For  further 
information,  contact:  American  Medical 
Association,  535  North  Dearborn  Street, 


Chicago,  IL  60610.  Telephone:  (312) 
751-6000. 


October  26-29.  1980.  International 

Seminar.  To  be  held  in  Niagara  Falls  by 
the  American  Probation  and  Parole  Asso- 
ciation. For  more  details  contact:  Mr. 
Edmund  B.  Wutzcr,  Co-Chairman  NYS 
Division  of  Probation,  Tower  Building, 
22nd  Floor,  Empire  State  Plaza,  Albany, 
NY  12223.  Telephone  (518)  474-3454. 


October  27-31,  1980.  Field  Training 
Officer.  Presented  by  the  Regional  Crim- 
inal Justice  Training  Center.  For  more  de- 
tails, sec:  September  22-Octobcr  3. 


October  28-30,  1980.  Residential  Bur- 
glary and  Armed  Robbery  Prevention 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $175.  For  more 
details,  contact:  Admissions  Coordinator, 
National  Crime  Prevention  ‘ Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration  Universi- 
ty of  Louisville,  Shelby  Campus,  Louis- 
ville, KY  40292.  Telephone:  (502) 

588-6987. 


October  29-Novcmbcr  1,  1980.  Four- 
Day  Certified  Course  in  Lie  Detection  and 
Stress  Analysis  using  the  Mark  I!  Voice 
Analyzer.  Presented  by  Law  Enforcement 
Associates,  Inc.  Fee:  $400.  For  more 
details  contact:  Grimm  Dc  Panicis,  General 
Manager,  88  Holmes  Street,  Box  128, 
Belleville,  NJ  07109. 

• • • 

November  12-14,  1980.  Computer 

Crimes  Investigation  Seminars.  Co- 
sponsored by  SUNY  College  of  Techno- 
logy's Division  of  Graduate  Studies  and 
Continuing  Education  and  the  Center  for 
Rural  and  Urban  Crime  Studies.  To  be 
held  at  the  Ramada  Inn,  Syracuse,  New 
York.  Fee:  $225.  For  additional  informa- 
tion, contact:  SUNY  College  of  Technolo- 
gy, Graduate  Studies  & Continuing  Educa- 
tion. 811  Court  Street,  Utica,  New  York, 
13502.  Telephone:  (315)  792-3334. 


November  18-21,  1980.  Third  Annual 
International  Crime  Prevention  Confe- 
rence. Presented  by  the  International 
Society  of  Crime  Prevention  Practitioners 
and  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Insti- 
tute. For  further  information,  contact: 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute,  Con- 
ference '80,  University  of  Louisville, 
Shelby  Campus,  Louisville  KY  40222. 

CHP  attempting 
to  wreck  car 
insurance  fraud 

Continued  from  Page  4 

often  have  a dozen  aliases,  making  it  harder 

to  identify  repeaters,”  he  said. 

According  to  the  commissioner, 
California  is  experiencing  frauds  similar  to 
ones  reported  in  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Kansas  City  where  doctors  and  lawyers 
have  masterminded  rings  which  fake 
collisons  and  file  fraudulent  claims. 

Describing  the  problem  as  serious, 
Craig  noted  that  the  CHP  is  aiding  the  Los 
Angeles  County  District  Attorney  in  the 
probe  of  a ring  which  may  have  staged  as 
many  as  3,000  accidents. 

The  new  training  program  will  be  ex- 
tended to  the  bottom  echelon  of  the  force. 
“We  will  address  [the  problem)  in  cadet 
training,  to  make  every  officer  aware  of  the 
possibility  that  accidents  may  be  rigged,” 
Gaig  noted. 
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People  & places: 

Curry  mourned;  Dominelli  honored;  Seaborn 
dies  in  office;  Felkenes  goes  to  Long  Beach 


The  Dallas  Police  Department  is  mourn- 
ing the  death  of  former  chief  Jesse  Curry, 
who'  died  recently  of  a heart  attack  at  the 
age  of  66.  Curry  was  head  of  the  force  at 
the  time  of  the  Kennedy  assassination  in 
1963. 

• • • 

The  Justice  Department  has  appointed  a 
new  leader  for  its  anti-drug  efforts,  naming 
Edward  S.G.  Dennis  Jr.  chief  of  the  Crim- 
inal Division’s  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drug  Section. 

Dennis  joined  the  department  in  1975, 
serving  as  an  assistant  U.S.  Attorney  in 
Philadelphia.  In  becoming  a deputy  chief 
in  the  criminal  division,  he  succeeds 
Alexander  H.  Williams  III,  who  was  as- 
signed as  chief  assistant  U.S.  Attorney  in 
Los  Angeles. 

• • • 

In  what  has  been  reported  to  be  a 
surprise  move,  former  Cleveland  police 
chief  Lloyd  F.  Garey  has  been  nominated 
to  head  the  Middlcburg  Heights,  Ohio, 
force.  Garey  was  among  about  a dozen 
applicants  for  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
May  31  retirement  of  Chief  Robert  E. 
Brown. 

• • • 

IACP  president  Joseph  S.  Dominelli  has 
added  another  honor  to  his  list  of  ac- 
complishments since  becoming  chief  of  the 
Rotterdam,  New  York,  Police  Department 
in  1963,  recently  receiving  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association's  1980  Public  Service 
Award. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  award,  which 
cited  Dominclli’s  “outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  betterment  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,"  it  was  noted  that  the  chief 
has  appeared  before  more  Congressional 
and  legislative  committees  to  advocate  in- 
novation in  policing  than  any  other  law 
enforcement  official  in  the  nation. 

Apart  from  his  duties  in  Rotterdam  and 
at  IACP,  the  chief  serves  as  a member  of 
the  New  York  State  Civil  Service  Examina- 
tion Review  Committee,  the  New  York 
Fair  Trial  Free  Press  Conference  Commit- 
tee, the  Schenectady  County  Traffic  Safety 
Board,  the  Schenectady  County  Youth 
Board,  and  the  state’s  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Rehabilitation  Board. 

• • • 

FBI  Director  William  H.  Webster  re- 
cently reshuffled  his  triumvirate  of  ex- 
ecutive assistant  directors,  promoting 
Francis  M.  Mullen  to  the  post  of  chief  of 
investigations  and  moving  Lee  Colwell 
from  the  top  investigative  spot  to  the  head 
administrative  position. 

The  transfers  were  prompted  by  the 
May  30  retirement  of  Homer  Boynton  Jr. 
as  executive  assistant  director  for  adminis- 
tration. Oliver  B.  Revcll  was  appointed  to 
replace  Mullen  as  assistant  director  for  in- 
vestigations. 

An  18-year  bureau  veteran,  Mullen  has 
been  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  Tampa 
and  New  Orleans  offices,  and  most  recently 
supervised  the  FBI’s  Abscam  undercover 
operation. 

• • • 

Dr.  George  Felkenes,  the  head  of  the 
School  of  Criminal  Justice  at  Michigan 
State  University,  is  following  Horace 
Grccnlcy’s  advice  and  going  West  young 
man,  to  become  dean  of  the  School  of 
Applied  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Long  Beach 
State  University. 

The  educator  began  his  career  at  LBSU 
in  1967,  moving  after  four  years  to  the 
University  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham, 
where  he  taught  until  1977.  Felkenes  is 


chairman  and  principal  writer  of  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Accreditation  Council,  the 
educational  standards  program  of  the 
Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences. 

• • • 

A recent  edition  of  Carolina  Highways 
has  announced  the  death  of  Colonel 
William  J.  Seaborn,  the  commander  of  the 
South  Carolina  Highway  Patrol.  A 39-year 
veteran  of  the  patrol,  Seaborn  has  served 
as  chief  since  July  1977. 

• • • 

Three  police  executives  were  among  the 
recent  recipients  of  postgraduate  profes- 
sional degrees  from  Harvard  University’s 
John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government, 
according  to  a recent  announcement  from 
the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum. 

Receiving  Master  of  Public  Administra- 
tion degrees  were  Chief  Pat  G.  Minctti 
of  Hampton,  Virginia;  Deputy  Inspector 
Charles  Reuther  of  New  York  City,  and 
Lieutenant  Robert  M.  LaBrcak  of  Orlando, 
Florida.  The  three  were  the  first  policemen 
to  complete  courses  of  study  at  the 
Kennedy  School  since  Chief  Joseph 
McNamara  of  San  Jose,  California,  attended 
as  a lieutenant  from  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  in  1971. 

• • • 

Bronx,  New  York,  District  Attorney 
Mario  Merola  went  across  the  river  last 
month  to  acquire  a new  chief  for  his 
Rackets/Narcotics  Bureau.  He  named  Paul 
Battistc,  an  assistant  from  the  Brooklyn 
district  attorney’s  office  to  replace  Stanley 
Chesler,  who  left  to  join  the  Federal  pro- 
secutor's office  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

A graduate  of  Brooklyn  Law  School, 
Battiste,  36,  joined  the  Brooklyn  DA  in 
1972,  working  as  a Rackets  Bureau  trial 
attorney,  supervisor  of  the  Early  Case 
Assessment  Bureau  and  trial  supervisor  of 
the  Rackets  Bureau, 

• • • 

Dean  John  C.  Klotter  of  the  School  of 
Justice  Administration  at  the  University 
of  Louisville  has  announced  his  intention 
to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  spring  term. 

Klotter’s  announcement  signaled  an  end 
of  an  era  at  the  school,  which  he  helped 
found  in  1969.  The  dean  was  also  instru- 
mental in  establishing  the  school’s  South- 
ern Police  Institute  and  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute. 

The  co-author  of  Constitutional  Law  for 
Police  and  Criminal  Evidence  for  Police, 
Klotter  plans  to  work  on  another  book  on 
criminal  law  during  a one-year  leave  of 
absence  after  his  retirement.  He  is  sched- 
uled to  return  to  the  university  in  1982  to 
teach  constitutional  and  criminal  law. 


New  products 
for  law  enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  urc  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  here- 
in should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


ANTI-STRESS  FILM  — “Burnout,"  a film 
training  program  from  MTI  Teleprograms, 
describes  a psychological  condition  that 
can  affect  community  service  professionals 
as  a result  of  their  continually  dealing  with 
other  people's  problems. 

According  to  the  presentation,  burnout 
may  leave  the  stricken  professional  feeling 
useless,  frustrated  and  irritable,  conditions 
that  lead  to  absenteeism,  low  morale  and 
poor  delivery  of  services  on  the  organiza- 
tional level. 

Using  a fast-paccd,  humorous  format, 
"Burnout”  alerts  viewers  to  the  danger 
signs  and  encourages  them  to  discuss  the 
sensitive  subject.  Numerous  ways  of  coping 
with  the  work-oriented  disorder  arc  pre- 
sented. 

Ayala  Pines,  a pioneer  in  research  in 
this  area,  served  as  technical  adviser  in  pre- 
paring the  program,  which  includes  a 48- 
page  manual  and  a discussion  leader's 
guide.  Designed  to  be  presented  as  an  in- 
service  course  for  police  and  other  public 
servants,  the  program  is  available  for  sale 
or  rent  in  both  16mm  and  videocassettc 
formats. 

For  additional  information,  write  or 
call:  MTI  Teleprograms  Inc.,  4825  North 
Scott  Street,  Suite  23,  Schiller  Park,  IL 
60176.  Telephone:  (800)  323-1900. 

• • • 

INSIGNIA  MUGS  - The  Military  Art 
China  Company  is  offering  personalized 
coffee  mugs  that  are  custom  crafted  with 
the  insignia  of  a police  department  or 
sheriff’s  agency. 

Designed  to  promote  esprit  de  corps 
within  an  organization,  the  keepsakes  arc 
one-piece  molded,  rimmed  in  22k  gold  and 
emblazoned  with  the  purchaser’s  logo  so 
that  the  printing  becomes  part  of  the 
glaze.  Each  mug  has  a 10-ounce  capacity 
and  weighs  one  pound. 

For  military  veterans,  Military  Art 
China  has  over  2,000  full-color  unit  in- 
signia in  stock  which  can  be  incorporated 
into  the  mug’s  design.  All  of  the  custom 
cups  are  personalized  with  Old  English 
lettering. 

To  obtain  purchasing  information,  con- 
tact: Thomas  Guiler,  Military  Art  China 
Company,  Inc.,  299  Littleton  Road, 
Chelmsford,  MA  01824.  Telephone:  (617) 
256-0141. 

• • • 

FIRST  AID  FILMS  - Harper  & Row 
Media  has  produced  a trio  of  presentations 
that  illustrate  basic  medical  treatment  in 


cases  of  poisoning,  drug  emergency,  and 
bleeding  and  shock. 

"Poisoning”  is  a 15-minutc  film  that 
shows  typical  situations  in  which  young 
children  are  poisoned,  pointing  out  that 
many  seemingly  safe  household  substances 
such  as  aspirin,  decorative  plants  and 
vitamins  are  potentially  dangerous  for 
small  youngsters. 

The  first  aid  steps  to  treat  a poison  vic- 
tim are  presented  through  the  use  of  live 
action  and  animation.  When  and  how  to  in- 
duce vomiting  is  discussed,  as  arc  special 
treatments  for  an  unconscious  victim  and 
for  convulsions. 

The  second  film,  “Drug  Emergency," 
utilizes  reenactments  to  show  a situation  in 
which  a person  has  taken  drugs  which  re- 
press the  respiratory  system  and  another  in 
which  a mind-altering  drug  causes  an  in- 
dividual to  endanger  himself  and  others. 

Outlining  the  ways  to  recognize  certain 
life-threatening  reactions  to  narcotics,  the 
16-minute  movie  provides  information  on 
the  breathing  needs  of  an  uncounscious 
overdose  victim,  how  to  deal  with  a psy- 
chological emergency  induced  by  drugs, 
and  how  to  recognize  some  of  "the 
physiological  results  of  an  overdose. 

In  the  final  film,  "Bleeding  and  Shock," 
the  aftermath  of  a mock  automobile  ac- 
cident is  used  as  an  introduction  to  de- 
monstrate the  techniques  of  direct  pres- 
sure, elevation  and  pressure  points  to 
stop  bleeding.  The  application  of  a tourni- 
quet is  shown  with  the  admonition  that  the 
method  should  be  used  only  as  a last  re- 
sort. 

The  film’s  section  on  the  control  of 
shock  emphasizes  the  importance  of  insur- 
ing blood  circulation,  adequate  oxygen  and 
maintaining  normal  body  temperature.  The 
12-minute  presentation  also  stresses  the 
ABC’s  — Airway,  Breathing  and  Circulation 
— in  administering  first  aid  to  a bleeding 
victim. 

The  presentations  can  be  ordered  sepa- 
rately or  as  a three-film  scries  in  either 
16mm  or  vidcocassctte  formats.  .Contact: 
Harper  & Row  Media,  Customer  Service, 
2350  Virginia  Avenue,  Hagerstown,  MD 
21740.  Telephone:  (800)  223-2569. 

Got  Any  Ideas? 

The  editors  of  Law  Enforcement  News 
invite  reader  comments.  Letters  to  the 
editor  or  article-Jenglh  commentary 
should  be  typed  for  clarity 


Flap  develops  over  impact  of  DC  gun  law 


Continued  from  Page  3 
by  handgun  registered  a decline  from  508 
in  1974  per  100,000  to  356  in  1978, 
before  going  up  to  372  last  year. 

Robert  Nicholson,  who  co-authored  the 
report,  explained  that  he  linked  that 
cause-and-cffcct  relationship  between  the 
crime  figures  and  gun  control  "with  a leap 
of  hope  or  faith." 

Pointing  to  the  close  coincidence  of 
gun  registration  and  a decline  in  handgun- 
related  crime,  he  asserted  that  “one  has  to 
sort  of  assume  the  law  had  a positive  im- 
pact.” 

Nicholson  acknowledged  that  the  re- 
searchers had  to  dismiss  other  possible 
influences  on  the  crime  rate,  such  as  un- 
employment and  reduced  per  capita  in- 


come, since  they  are  difficult  to  “factor 
in"  to  such  a study.  “We  just  had  to 
assume  that  economic  factors  did  not  have 
an  impact,"  he  said. 

John  Adkins,  a spokesman  for  the 
National  Rifle  Association  dismissed  the 
impact  of  the  report,  noting  that  it 
"appears  to  be  a lot  of  rhetoric  and  mani- 
pulation of  statistics."  He  cited  declines 
and  increases  in  handgun-related  crimes 
both  before  and  after  the  law  was  enacted, 
pointing  out  that  the  fluctuations  make 
it  impossible  to  gauge  the  effect  of  the  law. 

The  habitual  criminal  “is  not  going  to 
bother  complying"  with  gun  registration, 
Adkins  said.  “If  he  wants  to  commit  a 
robbery  or  a rape  or  a homicide  and  he 
thinks  he  needs  a gun.  he'll  get  a gun." 


Assistant  D.C.  police  chief  Maurice 
Turner  has  similar  feelings,  noting  that 
Washington  residents  can  still  easily  obtain 
handguns  in  neighboring  Maryland  to  blunt 
the  impact  of  the  gun  law. 

Pointing  out  that  less  than  one  percent 
of  all  firearms  confiscated  in  the  district 
arc  registered,  he  said  that  “somehow  or 
other,  the  illegal  guns  arc  still  getting 
in  here.” 

There  has  been  a decline  in  the  number 
of  handguns  that  D.C.  police  have  con- 
fiscated since  the  law  went  into  effect. 
But  Turner  noted  that  the  decline  appears 
to  go  “hand-in-hand  with  the  general 
reduction  in  crime  since  1976"  and 
cannot  be  tied  to  the  city’s  gun  control 
effort. 


